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THE RETURN OF THE BIEDS. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


I hear, from mapy 2 little throat, 
A warble interrupted long ; 

I hear the robin’s flute-tike note, 

_ The blue bird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grasing herds, 
And thickets by the glimmering rill 
™ Are all alive with birds. 


O Choir of Spring, why come so.s00n? 
Orf leafiess grove and herbless lawn 

Warm lie the yellow beams of noon; 
Yet winter is not gone. 


For frost shal! sheet the pools again ; 
Again the blustering East shall blow, 
Whirl a white tempest through the glen, 

And load the pines with snow. 


Yet, haply, from the region where, 
Waked by an earlier spring than here, 
The blossomed wild-plum scents the air, 
Ye come in haste and fear. ' 


For there is heard the bugle-biast, 
The booming gun, the jarring drum, 

And on their chargers, spurring fast, 
Armed warriors go and come. 


There mighty hosts have pitched the camp 
In valleys that were yours till then, 

And Earth bas shuddered to the tramp 
Of half a million men. 


In groves where once ye used to sing, 
In orchards where ye had your birth, 
A thousand glittering axes swing 
To smite the trees to earth. 


Ye love the fields by ploughman trod ; 

But there, when sprouts the beechen spray, 
The seldicr only breaks the sod 

To hide the slainaway. ~~. 


Stay, then, beneath our ruder sky ; 
Heed not the storm-clouds rising black, 
Nor yelling winds that with them fly ; 
Nor fet them fright you back,— 


Back to the stifling battle-cloud, 
To burning towns that biot the day, 
And trains of mountain dust that shroud 
The armies on their way. 


Stay, for a tint of green shall creep 
Soon o'er the orchard's grassy floor, 

And from its bed the crocus peep 
Beside the housewife’s door. 


Here build, and dread no harsher sound, 
To scare you from the sheltering tree, 
Than winds that stir the branches round 

And murmur of the bee. 


And we will pray, that, ere again 
The flowers of autumn bloom and die, 
Our generals and their strong-armed men 
May lay their weapons by. 


payable always in advance | 
| 











Then may ye warbie, unafraid, 
Where hands, that wear the fetter now, 
Free as your wings shail ply the spade, 
And guide the peaceful plough. 


Then, as our conquering hosts return, 
What shouts of jubilee shall break 

From placid vale and mountain stern 
And shore of mighty lake! 


And midiand plain and ocean-strand 
Shall thunder: ‘Glory to the brave, 
Peace to the torn and bleeding land, 
And freedom to the slave!’’ 
apne 
COLORED SOLDIERS’ LETTERS. 

Dear CoMMONWEALTH :—As every one is, 
or ought to be, interested in the efforts now be- 
ing made for the education of colored persons, 
old and young, I venture to think that the ac- 
companying letters from several members of 
one of the colored regiments lately in camp at 
Read ville, will prove interesting to some of your 
readers, as proofs of what a few months of faith- 
ful teaching can do for the men, who, with Tes- 
tament and Primer in their knapsacks, cheer- 
fully shoulder their muskets and march away to 
fight for a country that disowns them and 
grudgingly pays for the lives they give in the 
defence of our liberties as well as their own. 

The young lady to whom the letters were 
written by grateful ex-pupils, tells me that 
none of them could read, write or spell, when 
the class was formed; when it was broken up 

“by orders to march, all could read more or less 
fluently, many could spell as correctly as half 
our so-called educated boys and girls, and I can 
testify that the handwriting of the half dozen 
letters in my possession is in some eases excel- 
lent, in no case as unreadable as certain speci- 
mens of illustrious illegibility with which most 
of us are familiar. All errors of spelling, punctu- 
ation and grammar have been preserved for the 
truth’s sake, because afew months of care, how- 
ever heartily bestowed, cannot repair the neglect 
of years, while the inaccuracies and inelegancies 
contrasting with the honest and manly sentiments 
which they express, not only show the existence 
of a great need, but prove how deep a wrong is 
committed in denying the black man an equal 
education with the white. 
The first letter is dated 


‘‘in Camp Near Citty Point. 

“Dear Lapy I have just Come off pickit duty 
in the woods and altho very tired and sleepy I 
feal so happy at receiving your kind letter that I 
can take no rest untill I have written you a few 





lines to inform you that we are mostly well. we 


have only one man that is very sick and he is S. P. 


one of your scholars. he has bin made sick by 
lying on the ground. We hed # small fight on sun- 
it was not very much but 


day the 20th of may. 


up Earth works as the Rebs are very near. the | Many touching incidents might be related of military career served on the staffof Ney. He | produced a decided influence on the event of 


firing this morning was very heavy we could see 
the fissh of the Guns & and the Bomb shells fiy- 
ing through the air like lighted candles. I am 
sorry to say that Company — has lost one of their 
eorporals. he was on pickit duty and got outside 
the lines by some means or other & was misstaken 
for a Reb by the sentinell on that post who fired on 


him and shot him through the thigh of which wound . 


he died this morning. I rejoice with Miss C for 


| the safe return of her brother home from the wars 


will my poor sister ever have the same cause to re- 
joice that she has—God knows best—-I hope you 
and yours are all injoying the greatest ofall Earth- 
ly blessings good health. that you are is the cincear 
wish of your very humble servant, H. ©. 

“«Excuse this poor appology for a letter but the fact 
is there is so much firing bugles sounding men run- 
ning to and from that a person cannot compose his 
mind to write. T. M. sends his respects to you and 
all his teachers.’’ 


The next letter is a most imposing document 
in the origmal, well written on a sheet of fools’- 
cap, expressed with some elegance, and sealed 
with a thick splash of red wax evidently stamp- 
ed with a thumb. Not a bad device for a man 
whose first and perhaps only chance of winning 
a name lies in the speed and accuracy with 
which that stout thumb can pull a trigger. 


*‘Dean MApvam :—Through the politeness of my 
first sergeant, I sit down to fulfill a promise made 


you on the eve of my departure from Readville. 


“The evening of the day we left found us em- 
barked on board of a boat at New London, Conn. 
The next morning we were in New York where we 
re-embarked for Amboy, N.J. Arrived there about 
three p.m. we proceeded by rail to Washington, via 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. We were sent to Camp 
Stoneman, six miles from Washington, where we 
remained for a few days. We were soon dismount- 
ed and sent to Camp Casey, located on old General 
Lee’s farm. One night there and we were ordered 
to report to Gen. Butler, City Point. We started at 
once by water and were two days and three nights 
on the journey. 

**We found ourselves in the vicinity of rebeldom 
on the 14th inst., and had not been there two hours 
before we were drawn up in line of battle. It ap- 
peared that our pickets had been driven in by the 
rebels in considerable force, and it was presumed 
that they might be in sufficient numbers to make 
an attack upon us with a promise of success. No 
demonstration was made, however, and although 
the troops have beem chafing for battle their desire 
has not yet been gratified. 

“We are within hearing of Gen. Butler’s guns 
against Fort Darling and can frequently see the 
shells burst. We were aroused from our slumbers 
on the night of the 21st by heavy cannonading up 
the river and were drawn up in line of battle and 
remained there till morning. I found that rebels 
were attempting to.send a flat down the river for 
the purpose of attacking us, but were caught. by 
some of Gen. Butler’s gunboats and repulsed with 
a loss of fifteen hundred killed and wounded. Our 
loss was two killed and three wounded. 

“Weare drawn up every morning in line of battle 
and remain so from three a.m. till seven P.M. Our 
position is well defended by both nature and art. 
We are protected on two sides by the James River, 
and on the greater part of the remaining sides by 
a deep marshy ravine, filled with fallen trees and 
other obstructions, and exposed to the fire of the 
Union gunboat fleet, would make our position al- 
most inaccessible from that direction. 

‘*But I have not the time to give you a descrip- 
tion of all I see that interests me, but you may ex- 
pect to hear from the pen of Sergeant P. some cor- 
reepondence in some of the popular journals that 
will post you upon the more minute details. 


citing moments I frequently think of those whom I 


pictures them, always recall pleasant moments. 
I shall be highly gratified to hear from you as often 
as. convenient, and shall write as often as oppor- 
tunity will allow. 

“| have grown heavier and larger since I left 
Mass., and am impressed with the belief that this 
climate will do much toward my physical develop- 
ment. Give my love to Miss N. and reserve a share 
for yourself. Yours, truly, S:J."* 


If space permitted I should be strongly tempt- 
ed to add, as a pendant to this letter, one lately 
received from a white soldier, now a student in 
one of our Western colleges, which has refused 
to grant a colored student the honors he had 
won. In which case the white man would be 
worsted, for “S. J.” with his “troops chafing for 
battle,” his positions “well defended by both 
nature and art,” and his impressions regarding 
his “physical development” entirely outdoes 
his more fortunate countryman. 

The last letter begins in a somewhat novel 
manner. 


“Miss, Permit me through the columns of this 
letter to write you a few lincs to inform you that I 
am well and hopping this may find you the same. 
| This present finds me on the sackred soil of Virginia. 
We are only twenty-six miles from Richmond on 
the James River. The first day we arrived we 
thought we would have a battle but we did not; 
but they are fighting about fifteen miles from here, 
and we can hear heavy firing almost every minute. 
“Tam almost through my primer. [ say my 
lesson in my Testament when I have time. We 
have to sleep on our muskets with our equipments 
on, and have to git up at three o’clock. If I send 
you s hundred dollars will you take care of it for 
me? C. A. sends his respects and said he has not 
done much toward his book, but has done all he 
could. Miss W., I hope I may have a chance to 


will send you this gold dollar for a present, per- 
haps when I come home I will be able to give you 
something worth while speaking of. No more at 
present, but [have the honor to subscribe your 
most obedient servant, T. M.” 


No, good and grateful “T. M.”_ I think you 
will find nothing more precious to offer your 
teacher than the little gold dollar, because the 
gratitude, affection and respect of which it is 
the symbol, make it one of those treasures 
which do not take to themselves wings and fly 
away. Nor is the ill-spelt but hearty letter 
valueless, for though sleeping on the “sackred 
soil of Virginia” with his musket for a pillow, 
this book-loving “T. M.” finds time to get al- 
‘most through his primer, to read his Testament 
when he can, and say a friendly word for poor 


“I have been in good health and fine spirits ever . 
since I left Readville; but even during our most ex- ° 


left behind me, whose images, as my imagination | 


come back and have you to teach me some more. I | 


anough to let the Rebs or any one Else know that 
the —— Mass is not to be fooled with. no indeed 
we came from the old Bay state & weare not going 
to do any thing that will make the blush of shame 
come upon the face of dear Good Governor Andrews 
or any of our Good friends at home sweet home the 
name never had such a sweet sound before as it 
has now but enough of sentement. now is the time 
for acttion. weare as bussy as bees throughing 


C. A., who has not been able “to do much to- 
ward the book” which has been so long in 
doing anything “toward” him. Let us hope 
that both may prosper in the double battle they 
must fight against treason and ignorance, and 
“have a chance to come back” to the same 
gentle teaching which has already done so mach 
for them. 





these men ; the hunger for learning which kept 
some of them poring over books by fire light 
when the day’s duties were done; the eager- 
ness with which an especial gift for mathematics 


was pursued till its possessor outstripped his ac-. 


complished teacher ; the pathetic patience with 
which the dullest plodded on till kindly sym- 
pathy and perseverance warmed the benumbeé. 
intellect into life and made the soldier twice a 
/ man ; and more than all, the beautiful respect, 


the native courtesy, the unspeakable gratitude , 
, Which found expression in acts that both sur-, 


prised and touched the receiver. To any who 
‘find time hang heavy on their hands, who have 
& prejudice to conquer, or who long to help on 
_the great transition, we would say, become a 
teacher in the Readville barracks and earn a 
lasting satisfaction through the daties and the 
Pleasures of a just'work generously performed. 
L. MA. 


won nd 








Literarp Rebietw, 

Tae ATLANTIC Montuty for July offers’ 
us the following attractive list of articles and, 
authors: The Wife’s Story, by the Author of 
“Life in the Iron Mills;” Palingenesis, by Henry 
W. Longfellow ; Glorying in the Goad, by Gail 
Hamilton; Saadi, by Ralph Waldo Emerson; 
The Return of the Birds, by William Cullen 
Bryant; Wet-Weather Work, by Donald G. 
Mitchell; Mexico, by G. Reynolds; The Rim, 
Part III. Conclusion; by Harriet E. Prescott; 
Watching; On Horseback into Oregon, by 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow; Ice Period in America, by 
Louis Agassiz; House and Home Papers, by 
Harriet Beecher Stowe; Hawthorne, by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes; A Scene from the Dolliver 
Romance, by Nathaniel Hawthorne; In Mem- 
ory of J. W. and R. W., by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes; Currency, by George S. Lang; Mey- 
erbeer, by Francis Williams; The May Cam- 
paign in Virginia, by “Carleton;” Reviews 
and Literary Notices. 

The public expectation will be high at see- 
ing the announcement of poems by Bryant, 
Longfellow and Holmes, essays by Emerson 
and Agassiz, and a chapter of romance by Haw- 
thorne; to say nothing of such writers as Mrs. 
Stowe, Miss Prescott, Miss Harding (“that 
was,”) Gail Hamilton, Donald Mitchell, “Carle- 
ton” and Fitz Hugh Ludlow. Nor will this 
reasonable expectation be disappointed, for, this 
mouth, the poems are fine, the stories good, the 
essays worthy of their authors, and the num- 
ber a brilliant one. Probably the first paper 
read will generally be the beginning of Haw- 
thorne’s unfinished romance, and its conception 
‘and style will be found to justify the praises so 

freely bestowed of late on our departed novel- 
ist. There is something simply exquisite in 
the picture he sets before us, and the half graph- 
ic, half metaphysic, and wholly poetic manner 
in which he puts it on the canvas. 

Next to Hawthorne’s fragmentary tale we 
read Bryant’s poem, which reminds us of his 
earlier and his later poems, and 

‘Like manna has the taste of all in it.” 

Emerson’s “Saadi” is only too brief, and since 
he has himself done more than any man to 
make us inquire who Saadi was, he should en- 
lighten us more fully. Dr. Holmes’s notice of 
Hawthorne is appropriate, and his verses sweet 
and tender. Mitchell and Gail Hamilton both 

write well about farming; whether the Essex 
farmers would think either of them knew much 
about it we-are not sure. 

Without continuing our criticism of the sep- 
‘arate papers we will quote here some very just 
remarks of the Advertiser,-a journal with which 
we oftener agree in literary and financial than 
in political opinions: 

The number is then a good one,—an assur- 
ance for wiich there is more necessity than 
there should be with our leading literary month- 
ly. It may be the result of sage policy, per- 

haps, of a subtle design for whetting the inter- 
est of the public, but it is the familiar question 
on the publication of the Atlantic,—*is the 
number good or bad?” No magazine has such 
| material with which to fill its pages; we know 
not where that list of contributors can find its 
parallel; but certainly it has sometimes seemed 
that the Bg. ig for the printer must have been 
taken from the wrong pigeon-hole. With such 
ets, what “poetry” does sometimes appear ! 
Vith such writers, what stories! And with 
such wealth of resource, how some numbers 
have dragged! And yet how others have 
sparkled! Perhaps after all the conductor, 
with a keen perception of the sources of inter- 
est in a reader, dettly contrives of a set purpose 
to occasionally dash his mixture with some of 
the bad, to save us from a wearisome uniform- 
ity of excellence. 

It has long since come to be understood by 
readers that the Adlantic does not attempt to 
have any opinion upon matters of current in- 
terest. It does not aim at establishing an influ- 
ence, like Blackwood’s or the other publications 
of that type, but is a literary cate gp b where 
each writer “fights for his own hand,” the editor 
‘merely presiding generally to keep the cham- 
| pions in the ring. Something is to be said per- 
| haps as to the comparative wisdom of the two 














_plans of coaducting such a publicatiun; but | 


‘the Atlantic having made its choice must be 
| judged by its own standard. Measured by that 
|rule it is unquestionably in the foremost rank 
| of its class, and in spite of its shortcomings «le- 
serves that liberal support from the public, which 
|we are glad to know that it receives. 





Tue Gotp Hunter's ADVENTURES, pub- 
lished by Lee and Shepard, are sufficiently 


shared in the perils of the Retreat from Mos- 
cow, but deserted the French immediately be- 
fore the battle of Dresden, receiving the ap- 
pointments of General and Aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Alexander. His “Life of Napoleon” 
is ranked with the most famous of military 
works. We have not seen Gen. Halleck’s 
translation, but find a well-written notice of 
the book in the Boston Advertiser, from which 
we take the fallowing :— 
Military Intuition. 

At the beginning of the Jena campaign, Na- 
poleon invited Tomas to accompan 8 be- 
cause the critic had written upon Frederick’s 
— and studied the theatre of war :— 

“Jomini asked for four days to get his horses 
and equipage from the head-quarters of Mar- 
shal Ney, and added that be would join his 
a | vd at Bamberg. ‘Why at Bamberg?’ 

id ‘the Emperor. ‘Who told you that I am 
going to Bamberg?’ +The map of Germany, 
sire. ‘There are a hundred roads on that 
rat said Napoleon, ‘Yes, sire; but it is 
probable that your majesty will make against 
the left of the Prussians the same manceuvre 
which was made at Donawerth against the 
right of Mack, and, by Saint Bernard against 
the right of Melas. ‘Very well,’ said Napo- 
leon, ‘go to Bamberg, but don’t say a word 
about it; no one should know that I am going 
to Bamberg.’ ” 

An Elysian Scene! 

The plan of the present work is peculiar. It 
begins with a prologue, which describes the ex- 
citement and curiosity in the Elysian Fields, 
caused by the wars of the beginning of this 
century. Generations of heroes are eager to 
know who it is that has caused such great 
events, and made those combinations of which 
illustrious shades have brought the report. At 
last, in a storm upon Acheron, the skiff of 
Charon is seen approaching with Napoleon. 
“All press forward to see him; Alexander, 
Cesar, Frederick, are in the first rank, and 
they alone have the right of interrogating 
him.” Each has his weighty questions to pro- 
pound, and so “surrounded by this noble Areo- 
pagus, Napoleon replies as follows,” telling his 
own story in the four volumes which follow. 
The half-page of epilogue recites the judgment 
of the heroes at the conclusion of the narra- 
tive, that Napoleon, although he had failed, 
“surpassed them all in his force of genius and 
greatness of soul,” and closes with a sentence 
which at least marks Jomini’s own devotion to 
his favorite science :— 

“From that moment the four heroes became 
inseparable, and their conversations form an 
inexhaustible source of political and military 
instruction, and constitute the principal charm 
and delight of the illustrious shades who inhabit 
the fields of Elysium.” 

This singular scheme for introducing Napo- 
leon as speaking in the first person, which ‘is 
an arrangement of some convenience for the 
author in carrying out his work, was suggested 
to Jomini, we suspect, by the language of Na- 
poleon himself, a tew days before his death. 
“I goto meet Kleber, Desaix, Lannes, Massena, 
Bessitres, Duroc, Ney! ... We shall speak 
of what we have done. We shall talk of our 
profession with Frederick, Turenne, Condé 
Cesar, and Hannibal.” 


The Battle of Marengo—Desaix‘s Countermarch. 


Napoleon, lying in tne plain of Marengo be- 
resi a where Melas was collecting 
is forces, had sent Desaig,mith a division 
toward Novi, which is about fifteen miles dis- 
tant, to prevent the Austrians from moving in 
that direction. With his forces thus divided 
Napoleon was unexpectedly attacked at break 
of day by Melas with superior forces, and at 
three in the afternoon the day seemed to be 
lost for the French, when it was saved by the 
timely return of Desaix, and the apparent de- 
feat became a most brilliant victory. The 
common version of the story makes Desaix turn 
about at hearing the guos at Marengo, and 
march, with a soldier’s instinct, not caring for 
instructions from his chief, towards the field 
where his name bezame immortal. Thiers, in 
whose hands no incident loses its romance, gives 
color to this idea. “The aides-~le-camp of the 
First Consul,” he says, “had been galloping in 
quest of him [Desaix] ever since morning. 
But long before they reached him, Desaix, on 
the first cannon-shot fired in the plain of Ma- 
rengo, had instantly wheeled about.” He sent 
Savary to reconnoitre at Novi, and,— 

“From Savary having discovered no trace of 
the enemy in the environs of Novi, Desaix was 
confirmed in his happy conjecture, and, without 
further delay, marched for Marengo, sending 
before him several aides-de-camp to apprize 
the First Consul that he was coming. . . . 

“Happy inspiration of a lieutenant, equally 
intelligent and attached! happy fortune of 
youth! If, fifteen years later, the First Con- 
sul, now so well seconded by his generals, had 
found a Desaix on the field of ‘Waterloo, he 
would have preserved the Empire and France 
her preponderant position among the powers of 
Europe.” 

Nothing of this sentiment appears, however, 
in Jomini's severe narrative. He simply makes 
Napoleon say “I hasten. . . to recall Desaix 
from Rivolta on San Giuliano,” and leaves 
his appearance on the field as the natural re- 
sult of this order of recall. This account is 
borne out by the narrative of Colonel Savary, 
afterwards Duke of Rovigo, who was at this 
time aide-de-camp to Desaix. Savary says 
that when the cannon of Marengo sounded at 
dawn, he was sent to reconnoitre Novi, and 
finding nothing, returned in two hours and was 
sent to the First Consul to say that all was 
quiet there,“that General Desaix had suspend- 
ed his movement, and was waiting for fresh or- 
ders.” He was riding across the fields in hot 
haste, when he met Bruyere, an aide of Napo- 
leon, who “was the bearer of an order to Gen- 
eral Desaix, to hasten to the field of battle, 
where the necessity for his return was so ur- 

nt.” Savary went to Marengo, received 
Napoleon's orders as to the point where Desaix 
was to attack, and hastening back met Desaix, 
who, “informed by Bruyére of the danger in 
which the army was placed, had cut across the 
country and was at the distance of only some 
hundred paces from the field of battle.” The 
“happy inspiration” of Desaix, according to 
Savary, did not consist in marching to the field 
without orders, to the sound of the enemy's 
cannon, but in suspending a march which he 





thrilling, and spiced with profanity and improb- 
j ability, after the fashion of novels of its class. 
| We are unable to decide whether it is written 
iby an Irishman, a Yankee, or George Francis 
Train, who combines some of the most salient 
‘and offensive peculiarities of both nations. 
| Still there is much spirit in the story, which will 
| interest many readers. 


New Work BY THE Rev. M. D. Conway. 
| “Testimonies concerning Slavery, by M. D. 
Conway,” is the title of a work soon to be pub- 
lished by Chapman and Hall, Piccadilly, Lon- 
don. 





JOMINI ON NAPOLEON. 
Mr. Van Nostrand, publisher, New York, 
‘ has just issued Major-General Halleck’s trans- 
'1etion of the much talked-of, but hitherto little 
known, “Life of Napoleon” by the Baron Jo- 
mini, a Swiss military adventurer of rare genius 
who took an active part in the wars of Napo- 
leon, principally on the side of, and with, the 
| French Emperor, but who, in the latter days 
lof the Titanic strugg'e, went over to the Rus- 
{sians. Jomini during the greater part of his 





knew had become useless, and keeping himself 
lina position to receive the orders which were 
sent to him,—a meritorious action, but not so 
| romantic as the story by which it has unneces- 
jsarily been sought to increase the fame of a 
, most brilliant soldier, and to represent the vic- 
tory of Marengo as an accident, so far as Na- 
poleon was concerned. 
Waterloo. 

Thiers’ regrets that Napoleon did not find “a 
Desaix on the field of Waterloo” refer of course 
to Grouchy and his wild goose chase after a 
Prussian decoy to Wavre, while Blucher was 
joining Wellington and overwhelming Napo- 
a at Waterloo. Jomini’s narrative of Water- 


and it would be interesting, if we had the 
space, to compare his statements with the ex- 
tremely minute and 2areful analysis of that 
battle by Colonel Charras, who, after a review 
characterized by ‘extraordinary patience and 
research, exonerates both of those officers, and 
lays the defeat to the charge of Napoleon hun- 
f. But Jomini is too cautious to say what 
Thiers argues, that after Waterloo had begun 
there was yet time for Grouchy to imitate the 
example ascribed to Desaix, and by marching 
towards the cannop to have finally turned the 
| Seale as Gérard is said to have advised. It 
was wise counsel, says Jomini, and “might have 





the battle ;” but, he adds, considering the state 

of the roads and brid 
‘the Dyle, and the ion of the Prussians, “it 
may, perhaps, at that hour of the day, have be- 
come impossible for Grouchy to reach Lasne or 
, St. Lambert before seven or eight o'clock in 
the evening. But even in that case, had he 
| arrived too late to save the battle, he certainly 
could have made the defeat less disastrous.” 
| This ion, however, is a very 
different matter from the brilliant vision of the 
possibilities which Thiers gives us. 





OUR ENGLISH LETTER. 
LonpDon, June 8. 

A pamphlet just published here, written by 
Mr. W. Hargreaves, a gentleman of high posi- 
‘tion and wealth, entitled “Revelations from 
Printing House Square,” contains a remarkable 
catalogue of the many writers for the Times, 
(professedly anonymous) who have been re- 
warded by the Government officials. Amongst 
others there is a revelation which will be par- 
ticularly interesting to American readers, and 
I therefore give it the most prominent place in 
my letter :—“Dr. Charles Mackay became the 
Times Correspondent in New York,in February, 
1862, and has filled several of its columns twice 
a week with his diatribes against the free States 
of America. Within six months after the com- 
mencement of his services to the cause of white 
aristocracy and black slavery, he was placed by 
the Prime Minister on the Pension List of the 
Benevolent Fund, for £100 a year for life. 
Parliament places a limited sum, a few hundreds 
a year only, at the disposal of the Crown, for 
the reward and relief of necessitous authors or 
other deserving persons. It might have been 
hoped that such a pittance, set apart for so sa- 
cred a purpose, would have been respected and 
appropriately applied. It would be curious to 
call for an explanation in the House of Com- 
mons of the grounds on which Dr. Mackay, 
while still in the vigor of life, was recommend- 
ed for this pension. The appointment was es- 
pecially objectionable in an international sense, 
because it was a virtual endorsement by our 
Government of the erroneous representations 
of the Times. It is at once an affront to the 
people of the United States, and to the masses 
of this country who sympathize with the cause 
of the North.” 

The pamphlet shows most clearly that anon- 
ymous journalism has been used by the Times 
for the cover of the basest and most venal pur- 
poses. 

The Times evidently believes that Grant will 
soon be in Richmond. This it shows by daily 
pooh-poohing the victory in advance. No tailless 
fox will be so elated as the Richmondless Con- 
federacy. Strange that Lee should not at once 
give up the useless appendage! But there is 
one point in which the Times gives us a fair hit. 
Speculating on the question what we would 
make of our victory—i.e., of Richmond—should 
we get it, it gives a pretty fair history of what 
we have done with Louisiana, having got that. 
Will the American people consent that this 
shall be considered the answer as to what we 
mean to do with Eastern Virginia, should we 
get that ? e 

I see a letter in the Anti-Slavery Standard 
by J. M. McKim (probably), in which he states, 
in reviewing Wendell Phillips’s speech, that 
Mr. Stanton and Mr. Lincoln appointed Gen. 
Banks to New Orleans in deference to the 
wishes of the radicals of Massachusetts and else- 
where. Let me say that I was present in Mr. 
' Stanton’s office in Washington about the time 
| of Banks's appointment, when a strong anti- 
slavery protest was made against the appoint- 
ment. Mr. Stanton spoke in terms of some 
contempt (I thought) of Banks. But even had 
Mr. McKim’s opinion been true, why, against 
the protest of every anti-slavery man in Amer- 
ica, was Banks continued? Nay, why is his 
policy continued,—a policy which leaves the ne- 
groes in Louisiana in such peril that a reverse 
to our arms or the election of McClellan would 
be their instant reénslavement ? Why not put 
them out of danger? Mr. Garrison asks us to 
“wait a little longer” (queer words for the im- 








loo isa severe censure of both Ney and Grouchy. | 


mediate emancipationist !) but does he not know 
how tremendous an hour has often been in these 
times? Prof. F. W. Newman has written an 
| important letter to Mr. Garrison, which has first 
been submitted to many leading gentlemen here 
who will anxiously await his reply. 

W. J. Fox, the Theodore Parker of England, 
is dead. He was very aged and infirm. He 
was a weaver-boy and was always proud of his 
origin ; most of his political articles in the press 
in earlier days were signed “A Norwich Weav- 

'er-Boy.” He was a Member of Parliament for 
fifteen years, at the same time was the preach- 
er of Finsbury Chapel which was built for him. 
He was perhaps the most eloquent man which 

| England has produced in these last years. 

| A great struggle takes place in the House of 

| Commons to-day on the Maine Law, (here call- 
led Lawson’s Permissive Bill) which stands for 

'a second reading and will be refused. Voting 

| against it will cost many a member his seat, for 
| the effort of its advocates has been tremendous 
| and their disappointment will be great. 

The French Emperor is said by those who 
| would impress us with his profundity, that he is 
| never seen fo smile; not that he is in favor of the 
| Maine Law, but that he is always grave and 
anxious. He has a dead eye—an eye in which 
'no pupil is discernible, but a ball oflead. But 
‘it has been discovered that he is not proof 
against everything. Lately, when at the Grand 
| Prize Races, of Paris, the horse that had just 
| won the English Derby, Blair Athol, was beat- 

en by the French horse Vermuth, (or Ver- 
|mont,) the Emperor forgot himself—ha-ha-ed, 
|leapt up, hurrahed, shook hands all around, 
| bowed to the crowd, sat down, and for five min- 

‘utes “laughed consumedly” ! 

‘overrated the grandeur of the event: the Eng- 

‘lish are dreadfully cut up and ehop-fallen, and 

' are already trying to make out that the French 

‘horse was of English extraction. 

Thirty thousand workmen of Paris, bave 

‘signed a petition against Capital Punishment. 

'La Pommerais’ appeal has been refused by the 

| Count of Cassation, and unless the Emperor 
| will pardon him, he will die.* He is probably 





the marshy defile of 


1 don’t think he 


stored to their friends, seven had married, two 
emigrated, ten dismissed, sixty-seven left for 
the purpose of finding employment, and seventy- 
six remained in the Home at the close of the 
year. Since the establishment of the Home in 
1857, one thousand three-hundred and eighty 
women have been admitted. Of that number 
six hundred and thirty-seven have been pro- 
vided with situations, two hundred and ninety- 
seven restored to their friends, twenty-one had 
married, nine had emigrated, five had died, thir- 
ty-one dismissed, three hundred and four had left 
before the expiration of their probation. Only 
twenty-four of these had been brought up with- 
out any occupation, seven hundred and eighty- 
two had been domestic servants, and three hun- 
dred and sixty-one needlewomen. Only two 
hundred and twenty-one had fathers living, and 
one hundred and eighty-nine mothers, three 
hundred and sixty-four had lost both parents, 
and seventy-four were uncertain about their 
parents’ existence: 

Mr. Spence, of Liverpool, is terribly caustic 
in to-day’s Times, upon Gen. Grant, for his in- 
ability to keep Lee, from knowing all about 
his plans weeks beforehand. He ridicules the 
idea of our reaching Richmond, and says Grant 
took the hardest road because all the rest were 
too commonplace for a man who expected to 
act like a genius. 

Mr. Beasley’s Pamphlet concerning Gari- 
baldi, will appear this week, and will revive the 
interest even in this exhausted subject. Gari- 
baldi himself—who has been weak enough to 
tell a falsehood about his departure from Eag- 
land—is no longer interesting; but the secret 
dictations from the Continent to England, and 
her obedience, are just now coming out in 
startling characters. The criticism of the radi- 
cals here about Wendell Phillips's classification 
of England, in his speech at New York, is:— 
“The meanness of England just now, consists 
in the fact that she is a first-class power: our 
disgrace would be far less were we a second- 
class power.” According to the technical mean- 
ing of first-class, as applied to nations, the Eng- 
lish radicals are right, no nation having more 
wealth and materials of war, in men, ships, 
&c.; but those who are perverting all these to 
base ends—the present ministry,—would be 
highly praised if called second-rate or third- 
rate. M. D. C. 


—_. 


FUNERAL OF THE LATE W. J. FOX. Esq, 


The mortal remains of this highly-gifted gen- 
tleman were yesterday consigned to their last 
resting-place in the Brompton Cemetery. The 
funeral was exceedingly plain and unostenta- 
tious. On the arrival of the body, with the 
carriages containing only the relations and most 
intimate friends of the deceased, at the gate of 
the cemetery, the procession was formed, bein 
joined by a large number of the friends, col- 
leagues, and admirers of the deceased gentle- 
man, as well as a number of ladies and gentle- 
men, members of the old congregation, who, 
worshipping at South-place Chapel under his 
pastorate, were desirous of paying the last trib- 
ute of respect to his memory. Amongst them 
were F. Fox, Esq., C. Fox, Esq., R. Cobden, 
*Esq., M. P.,—Hibbert, Esq., M. P., W. Lovett, 
Esq., W. T. Malleson, Esq., J. Watson, Esq., 
W. Shaen, Esq., R. Moore, Esq., C. D. Collett, 
Esq., M. Pollard, Esq., G. J. Holyoake, Esq., 
the Rev. M. D. Conway, &c., &c. 

The coffin was a plain black one, having a 
black plate, bearing the name and age (78 
years )of the deceased. 

The coffin having been lowered into the 
grave, a most impressive address was delivered 
»y the Rev. Mr. Malleson, of Brighton, who 
dwelt for some time upon the career of Mr. 
Fox in a manner which forcibly recalled that 
gentleman to the memory of his hearers; con- 
cluding an eloquent address, during which the 
speaker himself, as well as those around him, 
were moved to tears, by reading two hymus of 
Mr. Fox’s own composing, and which are in the 
collection of hymns known as Mr. Fox's collec- 
tion—sung at South-place—the last of which 
runs as follows :— 


‘Not for false and fleeting joys— 
Pleasure, that while tasted cloys ; 
Not for self-inflieted pain— 
Born to purchase Heavenly gain, 
Did God make man.”’ 
—London M. Star, June 10. 
<<} + e+ -- 


GARIBALDI AND NEGRO EMANCIPATION. 


Two addresses, from the Garibaldi Reception 
Committee and the Union and Emancipation 
Society, were presented to General Garibaldi 
by Mr. Thomas B. Potter, of Manchester, du- 
ring his recent visit to the General at Caprera. 
The following replies have been received by 
Mr. Francis Taylor, chairman of the Reception 
Committee : 


_— 








“Caprera, 24th May, 1864. 

“J cannot possibly express to you how great 
a disappomtment it was to me that I was un- 
able to accept. your invitation, and how grate- 
ful Iam for the kindness you have shown to 
me. Being myself a son of the people, I nour- 
ish a great affection for the laboring classes who 
throng your noble country. In shaking the 
hardened hand of the working man I feel that 
I take a brother's hand, and though I have not 
yet been able to express this to you personally, 
as I ought to have done, I hope the time is not 
distant when I shall have the opportunity of 
doing so. In the mean time, give to your 
friends my affectionate greeting, and believe 


me for ever yours, 
“G. Garibaldi. 
“To the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, Manchester.” 


“Caprera, 24th May, 1864. 

“Thanks for your kind address—you to 
whom the task of life is to further the highest 
aims of humanity. You have honoured in me 
a soldier of your own rank, who is proud to 
spend his life for the advancement of the prin- 
ciples which you proclaim. Yes! to under- 
stand your views, it is requisite only to know 
the name your society has adopted. Union! 
Is it not by union that nations should be bo und 
together and become as brothers? Has not 
the human family, for many centuries, while 
marching onward on the glorious career of pro- 
gress, exem lified by the doctrines of our Sa v- 
jour, wished for the same union, though often 
retarded by corruption and tyranny? Eman- 
cipation! May God bless you! hat mission 
is more glorious than that of emancipating 
slaves ? pe proud that fortune has ch osen 
| me for one who could say in his lifetime to the 
‘prostrate slave—Rise! Be free! When de- 
| pressed by obstructions, and feeling the need 
' of consolation, T remember those who have been 
freed. I feel all pains vanish before the delight- 
ful pleasure of the work of emancipation.—I 
‘am, with all my heart, yours, 
“G. Garibaldi. 
| “To the President of the Union and Eman- 
cipation Society, Manchester.” 
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Freedmen's - Department, 


We purpose to give under this head, weekly, 
‘or as often as occasion may require, matters 








| pertaining to the condition, treatment, and pro- 


gress, of the long-suffering victims of Slavery, 
now, or who may be, emancipated by “military 
necessity,” or otherwise, and known as “Freed- 
men,” a name for the time, but which will dis- 
appear when all shall be, as all ought to be, 
freemen from their birth. 

We cannot better commence than by giving 
some extracts from a speech by Senator Sum- 
ner, explanatory of the Bill to establish a Bu- 
reau of Freedmen’s Affairs, and which has been 
for some time before the Senate. The speech 
referred to was delivered on the 8th ult. The 
proposed clauses of the Bill having been read, 


Mr. Sumner said : Mr. President, the Senate 
only a short time ago was engaged for a week 
in considering how to open an iron way from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. It is now to con- 
sider how to open a way from slavery to free- 


dom. 

By virtue of existing acts of Coane, and 
also under the proclaiantton of the President, 
large numbers of slaves have suddenly become 
free. These may now be counted by the hun- 
dred thousand. [n the progress of victory, they 
will be counted by the million. ¢ 
As they derive their freedom from the Unit- 
ed States, under Legislative or Executive Acts, 
the National Government cannot be excused 
from making such provisions as may be requir- 
ed for their immediate protection and welfare 
during the present ‘ransition period. The free- 
dom that has been conferred must be rendered 
useful, or at least saved from being a burden. 
Reports, official and unofficial, show the neces- 
sity of action. In some places it is a question of 
life and death. 


Mr. SuMNER then made citations from official 
reports from various locahties, certifying to the 
urgent necessiity of the Government affording 
regulation and guidance for the newly-emanci- 


pated people. He continued: 

I cannot forbear from adding that the report 
from the Commission on Freedmen, appointed 
by the Secretary of War, accumulates ample 
testimony on this head, all showing that the 
freedmen are anxious to find employment. But 
your Treasury testifies to their productive pow- 
er, for it contains at this moment more than a 
million of dollars which have come from the 
sweat of freedinen. 

It is evident, then, that the freedmen are not 
idlers. They desire work. But in their _ 
less condition they have not the ability to 
tain it without assistance. They are alone, 
friendless, and uninformed. The curse of slav- 
ery is still upon them. Somebody must take 
them by the hand; not to su them, but 
simply to help them to that work which will sup- 
port them. us far private societies in differ- 
ent parts of the country, at the East and the 
West—especially at all the principal centres— 
have done much toward this charity. But pri- 
vate societies are inadequate to the duties re- 
quired. The intervention of the National Gov- 
ernment is necessary. Without such interven- 
tion, many of these poor people, freed by our 
acts in the exercise of a military necessity, will 
be left to perish. 

There are few who will not admit that some- 
thing must be done by the Government. Cold 
must be that heart which could turn away from 
this call. But whatever is done must be through 
some designated agency, and this brings me to 
another aspect of the question. 

The President in his proclamation of eman- 
cipation has used the following language: “I 
recommend to them”—that is to the freedmen— 
“that in all cases, when allowed, they labor 
faithfully for reasonable wages.” Such is the 
recommendation from that supreme authority 
which decreed emancipation. They are to labor, 
and for reasonable wages. But the President 
does not undertake to say how this opportunity 
shall be obtained; how the laborer shall be 
brought in connection with the land; how his 
rights shall be protected; and how his new- 
found liberty shall be {made a blessi Tt was 
enough, perhaps, on the occasion of the procla- 
mation, that the suggestion should be made. 
Faithful labor and reasonable wages! Let these 
be secured, and everything else will follow. But 
how shall these be secured ? 

Mr. Sumner then set forth at length the rea- 
sons why the proposed Bureau should be placed 
under the supervision of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. He continued :— 

Looking at the freedmen, whose welfare is in 

uestion, we shall find that their labor may be 
classified under two different heads; first, mili- 
tary ; and secondly, predial, or relating to farms. 
There will be still other laborers, including es- 
cially mechanics ; but these will be chiefly 
in the towns. The large mass will be included 
in the two classes I have named. It is, there- 
fore, these two classes that are to be particu- 
larly considered. 
1. The first class is already provided for. It 
appears that one hundred thousand freedmen 
are already engaged in the military service as 
soldiers or laborers. Others will continue to 
be engaged in this way. These are all natur- 
ally and logically under the charge of the War 
De nt; nor do they need the superin- 
tendence of the bureau. The act of 
Con equalizing their condition in the army 
of the United States is better for them than 
any bureau. 
2. But there will remain the other 
class, consisting in the main of women and c 
dren, and farm laborers, who must find em- 
loyment on the abandoned lands. To this 
abor they are accustomed. These lands are 
their naturalhome. But this class must naturally 
and logically come under the charge of the De- 
nt which has charge of the abandoned 
lands. Conceding that allin the military service 
fall under the superintendence of the War De- 
tment, it follows with equal reason that all 
who labor on the lands must fall ander the super- 
intendence of the Treasury De nt, solong, 
at least, as this Department has charge of the 
lands. 

I have in my hands a letter from Colonel 
McKaye, an eminent citizen of New York, and 
also a member of the commission to inquire 
and report on this subject, appointed by the 
Secretary of War. After visiting South Caro- 
lina and Louisiana, expressly to study the ne- 
cessities of freedmen, and to ascertain what 
could be done to benefit them, he thus ex- 
presses himself :— es hie 

“In the first place, everybody who has 
any practical Bo cose eye! working of the 
eager or of the superintendence of negro 
abor, will tell you that the control of the aban- 
doned plantations and the care of the colored pea- 
ple must be in the same hands.” 

But Colonel McKaye is not alone. Here is 
aletter from Hon. Robert Dale Owen, chairman 
of the Commission on F ssedmen, sppcintet 
the Secretary of War, which as fi 


8:— 
“[t will never do to have Treasury ts 
who lease the lands to white men, and War 
Department agents who the same lands 
to colored . Nothing but confusion and 
conflict of authority can result. It will not 
work at all. But even if it would, why 
two sets of Y 
much better? And who is to in 
plantations and see to it that nei 
nor em ? 
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to be relieved of all the responsibilities 
nected with the subject ;. but. he that it 
will not be divided between two different de- 
nts. In that event, it is feared that 

there will be little good from either. 
There is another question which ought not to. 
be passed over in silence, arising out of the de- 
probe! ogy. the freedmen from any system 
: of or: enforced La Rp It is” 
well known that former slave-mas- 
coumt up- 4 


ters there, wv. continue 
on a Oar ciag the labor of their ves, if not 
under the 


name of Slavery, at least under 

some which ee are 

_ effectually bound to service. very phrase 
neeadiieniian ing alone, is the pleo- 

nastic definition of Slavery iteelf. One of these , 
slave-masters in a public speech said, “There 
really no difference, in my opinion, whether 
we hold them as absolute slaves or obtain their 

labor. b ane eg ep ipa course we 

fer the m bat. question is not 
Prev before us.” Such barefaced avowals were 
not needed to put humane men on their guard 
against the conspiracy to continue Slavery un- 
der another name. 

The bill now before the Senate provides 
against any such possibility by requiring first, 
that the assistant commissioners and local super- 
intendents shall not only aid the freedmen in 
the adjystment of their wages, but that they 
shall take care that the freedmen do not suffer 
from ill treatment or any failure of contract on 
the part of others; and secondly, that the con- 
tracts for service shall be limited to a year. 
The latter provision is so important that I give 
it precisely :-— 

“Provided, That no freedmen shall be held to 
service on any estate above mentioned, othcer- 
wise than according to voluntary contract. re- 
duced to writing, and certified by the assistant 
commissioner or local superintendent; nor shall 
any such contract be for a longer period than 
twelve months.” 

Here is a safeguard against serfdom or en- 
forced apprenticeship which seemed to your 
committee of especial value. In this respect 
the House Bill was thought to be fatally defec- 
tive, inasmuch as it interposed no positive safe- 

uards. 

It is well known that in some of the British 
West Indies an attempt was made, at the period 
of Emancipation, to establish a system of ap- 
prenticeship which should be an intermediate 
condition between Slavery and freedom. But 
the experiment failed. In some of the islands 
it was abandoned by the planters themselves, 
who frankly accepted Emancipation outright. 
And in all it finally fell, blasted by the elo- 
quence of Brougham. Here is a passage from 
one of his speeches :— 

“They who always dreaded Emancipation, 
who were alarmed at the prospect of negro in- 
dolence, who stood aghast at as vision of negro 
rebellion should the chains cease to rattle, or 
the lash to resound through the air, gathering 
no wisdom from the past, still persist in affright- 
ing themselves and scaring you with imaginary 
apprehensions from the transition to entire frec- 
dom out of the present intermediate state. But 
that intermediate state is the very source of 
all their real danger; and I disguise not its 
magnitude from myself. You have gone too 
far if you stop here, and go no further; you 
are in imminent hazard if, having loosened the 
Setters, you do not strike them off; if, leaving 
them ineffectual to restrain, you let them re- 
main to gall and to irritate and to goad. Be- 
ware of that state yet more unnatural than 
Slavery itself, liberty bestowed by halves !”— Third 
Series Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, vol. 
40, Pj 1312. 

“I have demonstrated to you that everything 
is ordered, every previous step taken, all safe, 
by experience shown to be safe for the long de- 
sired consummation. The time has come, the 
trial has been made, the hour is striking ; you 
have no ae a pretext for hesitation, or fal- 
tering, or delay. The slave has shown by four 
years blameless behavior, and devotion to the 

ursuite of veful industry, that he is as fit 
or his freedom as any English peasant, ay, or 
any lord whom I now address. I demand his 
rights; J demand his liberty without stint ; in the 
name of justice and of law, in the name of rea- 
son, in the name of God, who has given you no 
~— to work injustice.”—Jbid., p. 1314. 

_ For the sake of plainness, I ask your atten- | 

tion to the main features of this bill, under the 
following heads :— 
_ 1._It provides exclusively for freedmen,mean- 
ing thereby “such persons as were once slaves,” 
without undertaking to embrace persons gener- 
ally of African descent. 

2. It seeks to secure to such freedmen the 
opportunity of labor on those lands which are 
natural and congenial to them, and on this ac- 
count it places the superintendence of the freed- 
men in the Department which has the super- 
iy pe a the lands. 

8. It provides positively against any system 
of enforced labor or abprenteccabig. * boat 
ing contracts between the freedmen and their 
employers, to be carefully attested before their 
local officers. 


for the 
e freed- 


4. It establishes a careful som gf 


purposes of the bill, both as regards ¢ 
men and as rds the lands. 

In closing what I have to say on this subject, 
allow me to read _the official testimony of” the 
Commission on Freedmen, appointed by the 
Secretary of War, in their recent report on 
this subject :— 

“We need a freedman’s bureau, not because 
these people are negroes, but because they are 
men who have been for generations despoiled 
ot their rights. fi commission has heretofore, 
to wit, in a supplementary report made to you 
in December 1% sR ST to siesta 
above objects, the establishment of such a bu- 
‘Treau ; and they believe that all that is essential 
to its proper organization is contained, substan- 
tially, in a bill to that effect, reported on April 
12, from the Senate committee on Slavery and 
freedmen.” 


This is the bill which is now under consid- 
eration. 

It will be for the Senate to determine, under 
the circumstances, what it willdo. My earnest 
hope is that it will do something. @ Oppor- 
tunity must not be lost of helping so many per- 
sons who are now helpless, and of aiding the 
cause of reconciliation, without which peace 
cannot be assured. In this spirit I leave the 
whole subject to the good judgment of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Sumner then proposed a number of 
amendments to the clauses of the Bill as re- 
ported by the Committee. These amendments, 
with one exception, were agreed to without 
discussion. 

Mr. Richardson, of Illinois, opposed both the 
jast-mentioned amendment, and the Bill asa 
whole. “The issue, as I think,” said Mr. 
Richardson, “is now fairly, presented, whether 
we shall by law of Congress make the white 
people of this country support the colored.” 
In this strain the speaker continued for some 
time, pretending that the President and Con- 
gress cared nothing for the white man, but de- 
voted all their attention to pampering the black 
man! He pronounced the talk about negroes 
fighting, a “delusion and a myth.” He heaped 
the grossest abuse on General Butler, accusing 
him of being deficient both im skill and courage, 
said if one-tenth charged against him was true, 
he ought to be shot as abrigand, a highway- 
man. But Butler was in favor with.the Presi- 
deut because he could pronounce “the Shibbo- 
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tention to discuss either the Bill or his own 


Presidency of the United States, for four years | # 
the dinner given at Boston to Mr. Roudanez 


and Captain Bertonneau, colored delegates from 
Louisiana, I read that you said (not I believe 
for the first time) that the President has pledg- 
ed himself for the freedom of “ the three mil- 
lion slaves of the rebel States.” 
the sense in which we popularly understood 
the Proclamation. When any(in true or feigned 
zeal for freedom) cried out: “Why does not the 
President free the slaves of Kentucky ?” we 
had the ready answer, “The Supreme Conrt 
will over-rule him if he attempt it; his legal 
powers do not reach so far.” But we believed, 
that a free Tennessee would soon ensure a 
free Kentucky. We were under the delusion, 
that Tennessee and Louisiana would forthwith 
be made Free States. 1 believe:they together 
contain above 3 million and a quarter slaves. 
This is a horribly large deduction from your 
three millions ; but the principles which have 
detained them in slavery would be equally 
alarming, if only thirteen thousand, instead of 
thirteen hundred thousand were here involved. 


the platform—are heartily approved. 
might be misunderstanding were I not to say 


the Convention, among the measures and acts 
of the Executive, will be 

so long as the state of facts shall leave that po- 
sition pertinent and applicable. 


the seaman were not forgotten by the Conven- 
tion, as they forever must and will be remem- 
bered by the grateful country for whose salva- 
tion they devote their lives. 


ary termsin which you have communicated 
the nomination and other proceedings of the 


the 
it 
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notes at fair interest; and to borrow money at 


Copperhead. 
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4 8 On the immorality and injustice of certain 


ing of his spleen, the debate was adjourned to 
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persons from freedom. Butler, 
Fremont, Sumner, Andrew—any North- 
the Presidential chair, would — i. Al 
his right to neglect Southern institutions as de- 
pending. 
——-t-On- the States having thrown off -alte=" 


laws. 
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performance of military duty. 

. On the,14th of June, the Bill was again be- 
fore the Senate, when Mr, Grimes, of Iowa, 
started sundry objections and suggested several 
amendments. Mr. Sumner assented... Mr. 
Hendricks, of Indiana, who avowed his oppost- 
tion to the Bill, proposed as an amendment, to 
place the Bureau under the Department of the 
Interior, instead of the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Sumner resisted this amendment, giving 
his reasons at considerable length. Mr. John- 
son, of Maryland, suggested that the Bureau 
should be placed under the War Department. 
Mr. Grimes suggested that the Bureau should 
be under the supervision of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral. Mr. Hendricks’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, then offered a 
ridiculous amendment to add a new section 
declaratory of “the rights of white persons,” 
avowing, at the same time, it was not his in- 


amendment! “The Bill,” he said, “was very 
careful of the rights, if rights there be, of the 
interests, if interests there be, and of the feel- 
ings of the negro race.” Why did he not also 
question whether the negroes have feelings ? 
He then proceeded to make a hypocritical plea 
‘for the poor, abject, down-trodden, and, he 
feared, popularly considered, inferior white 
race”! Mr. Willey, of West Virginia, spoke 
in opposition to the Bill “in the name of Lib- 
erty”! and proposed an amendmeut to Sauls- 
bury’s amendment, but subsequently withdrew 
it. Mr. Johnson opposed and ridiculed Mr. 
Saulsbury’s amendment as having no rélation 
to the Bill. Mr. Saulsbury spoke again, utter- 
ing a great deal of trash about Magna Charta, 
and about “free, noble-born, high-spirited, white 
men” who in these days are imitating the 
Barons of old. Whether he meant Jeff Davis 
and his Rebels, or Vallandigham and his Cop- 
perhead crew, he did not say, After some fur- 
ther talk the debate was adjourned. 

On the 15th, the Bill again came up in order, 
the pending amendment being that of Mr. 
Saulsbury. 

Mr. Carlisle moved to postpone the whole 
subject until December, which was rejected— 
23 against 13. 

Mr. Saulsbury’s amendment was rejected— 
Yeas, 8; Nays, 29. 

Mr. Grimes announced his determination to 
vote against the bill, at the same time avowing 
his determination to do everything in his power 
to elevate and improve the colored race ! 

A lengthy debate followed, in the course of 
which a long colloquy took place between 
Messrs. Sumner and Willey as to what consti- 
tuted slave-hunting, the latter saying that if he 
would not be willing to carry out the provis-|i 
ions of the Constitution in reference to fugitive 
slaves he would consider himself a perjured 
man, and worse than any slave-hunter that 
ever cracked a whip. 

Without coming to any decision the Senate 
adjourned. 

On the 27th of June, the subject was again 
before the Senate. On the motion of Mr. 
Grimes, the appointment of a Commission was 
given to the President instead of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. On the motion of Mr. Buck- 
alew, an amendment to restrict the duration of 
the Commission to the continuance of the war 
was carried. j 

On the 28th the Bill was again taken up, 
and an amendment adopted repealing the pro- 
vision of the confiscation law, which limits the 
forfeiture of real estate to the life-time of the 
owners. After a long debate the Bill passed— 
21 for, 9 against. ‘ 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S ACCEPTANCE OF HIS 
NOMINATION FOR RE-ELECTION. 

At the moment of going to press we have re- 
ceived the correspondence between the Com- 
mittee of the National Union Convention and 
President Lincoln, relative to the latter’s nom- 
ination for re-election. We cannot find room 
for the Committee’s Letter. The following is 
the letter of the President :— 


Exxcurive Mansion, Wasutncton, } 
June 27, 1864. 
Hon. William Dennison and others, a Committee 
of the National Union Convention : 
entlemen,—Your letter of the 14th inst., 
formally notifying me that I have been nomin- 
ated by the Convention you represent for the 


t 


a 





from the fourth of March next, has been re- 
ceived. The nomination is atefully accepted, 
as the Resolutions of the Tomcat esliod 


While the resolution in regard to the sup- 
lanting of republican goverment upon the 
estern Continent is fully concurred in, there 


that the position of the Government in relation 
to the action of France in Mexico as assumed 
through the State Department and indorsed by 


faithfully maintained 


1 am especially gratified that the soldier and 


Thanking you for the kind and compliment- 


Convention, I subscribe myself, 
Your obedient servant, 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


GOLD UP TO THE SKIES. 


_ One of the first fruits of the absurd legisla- 
tive tinkering of the ignoramuses at Washing- 
ing with the gold market is seen in the fact 
that gold sold yesterday at 210, and is sold to- 
day at 220, while little of it is to be had at that 
price even. Merchants who have duties to pay 
at the Custom House are left in the lurch, and 
pork and other commodities are running up as 
rapidly as gold. I 

Our legislators at Washington who have been 
rsuaded into this foolish yold bill, as if the 
aws of trade, which are as inflexible as those 
of nature, were subject to act of Congress, 
should retrace their steps at once. They should 
next perfect and pass a most stringent tax bill 
and send it forth to the country. In the third 
ce, they should authorize Mr. Chase, when 

e issues his six cent. Treasury notes, to 
issue them in small denominations, and to make 
them convertible into legal-tenders at the will 
of the bolder—provisions which would cause 
them to be absorbed as investments in immense 
amounts. In the fourth place, Mr. Chase him- 
self, when he comes into market for a loan, 
should take the market rates, and not try to 
make a rate for himself. People know what 
ee en an Our 

ie no more, let the government do what 
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a Any of our city subscribers failing to receive the 


Commonwealth regularly by carrier, will confer » favor by 
immediately notifying us of the fact at this office. 


PROFESSOR NEWMAN ON THE “POLICY” OF 
| PEESIDENT LINCOLN 








‘We have been favored with the appended 


copy of an important letter addressed by Pro- 
fessor Newman, to Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
on the “Policy” of President Lincoln; and, 
we may add, on the policy adopted by the vet- 
eran Liberator in support of the candidate for 
re-election for another Presidential term. 


We speak of this letter as “important,” 


which it is, 1st for its contents; 2nd for the 
influential status of the writer: 3d because it 
speaks the sentiments of some of the most 
earnest and powerful of the English friends of 
the Union. Among those friends Professor 
Newman has from the commencement of our 
troubles occupied a prominent position, and his 
place in the grateful appreciation of Americans 
will be in conjunction with John Stuart Mill 
and Professor Cairns. 


F. W. Newman, Professor of Literature and 


Latin in the London University, is the author 
of many able works, some of which are as well 
known in Americaas in England. We will men- 
tion only “The Soul; its Sorrows and Aspira- 
tions ;” “Phases of Faith ;” “History of the He- 
brew Monarchy ;” “Lectures on Logic ;” “Lec- 
tures on Political Economy ;” “Lectures on the 
Contrasts of Ancient and Modern History ;” 
Translations of the “Odes of Horace,” and 
“Homer’s Iliad ;’ “Grammar of the Berber 
Language,” &c., &c.; also a large number of 
political and other contributions to the West- 
minster, Eclectic, and Prospective Reviews. We 
should not omit mention of some powerful pamn- 
phlets, speeches, and letters on the great ques- 
tion now being fought out on this continent, 
which have largely contributed to the enlighten- 


ng of public opinion in England, and which 


must, especially, claim for Professor Newman, 


he most serious attention to the views and sen- 


timents set forth in the subjoined letter. 


TO WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 
APOSTLE OF NEGRO FREEDOM. 


10 Circus Roap, Lonpon, N.W., 
June 7, 1864. 


Dear Sir:—Your name is revered by all 


here, who know and care for the moral strug- 
gles of your nation and the prospects of human 
justice. I writeto you by way of honor and 
with great cordiality, though also for expostu- 
lation; having no other objects than those sac- 
red interests, Truthand Right, to which you 
have devoted your life, with sacrifices such as 


t has not been my privilege to make. 
You have hitherto been strong by fixing your 


eyes on absolute right, and disdaining any com- 
promise. such as serfdom in place of slavery 
would be. This may have made you (for 
aught I know) treasonable or factious; it 
may haveembarrassec and temporarily weaken- 
ed good men, who were attempting half meas- 
ures when whole measures were impossible. 
But it has given to your word immense moral 
weight in certain directions; nay, and weight 
even to your silence. 
“Garrison does not reprovegGeneral Bank’s 
measures ;” it will be inferred that they do full 


If it can be said: 


ustice to the colored race. A great responsi- 


bility now rests on you to use this power aright. 


From the day that I knew Garrison and 


Wendell Phillips to have become unionists and 
supporters of the war,I believed it to be a 
glorious and fruitful war of freedom. The 
English people at large were not able to caleu- 
late or understand the advantage which the 
cause of freedom would assuredly have gained, 
if the rebels had been terrified at your firm 
front, and had returned to the Union without 
war; humiliated, but on their old footing. 
Hence, while hostile to the wicked South, we 
were cold to the North, until Mr. Lincoln’s 
Proclamation of Sept., 1862, aroused us. Legal 
documents are always harsh and obscure to the 
unprofessional, and, we habitually accept their 
interpretation from others. Leading articles 
of newspapers interpreted the Proclamation 
for us, or rather misinterpreted it. 
lately come to understand it aright, reading it 
as explained by facts. My new perceptions 


I have but 


re truly painful, and very unwelcome. In 


That was 


A friend of mine (an M. P.) told me, that an 


eminent person, whom I may not name, in 
conversation with lim called Mr. Lincoln’s 
Proclamation when we were beginning to glo- 
rify it, “a villanous hypocrisy ; for he refused 
to set free those whom he could, while pre- 
tending to set free those whom he could not.” 


need not tell you, that a bitter desire to see 


your proud Union broken to pieces animated 
that utterance; but | was surprised, that a 
statesman with a name to lose should commit 
himself to (what I deemed) an ignorant, vulgar, 
slander; for Ithought the reproach to be di- 
rected only against the slavery still endured 
in the States, which had not rebelled. I am 
now pierced in heart to discover, that, however 
envenomed in the phrase it, was no slander 
at all, but a terrible truth. 


The Proclamation did not say that on Janu- 


ary Ist, 1863, “the slaves of all the States which 
have rebelled, shall be free, but the slaves of 
States which shall be then 
And 


in rebellion.” 
since that day the hand of the North 
as so heavy on Western Tennessee and New 


following these | Orleans that they could not rebel, (though they 

would have rebelled in five minutes, had your 

armies been withdrawn) your President kept 

his word to the letter, by excepting many bun- 
é 


¢ 


3. On their inconsistency with Republican-| 
ism, which Congress is bound to maintain. 

4. On the necessity of providing against fu- 
ture rebellion by ahigh-handed removal of that 
which has caused the present rebellion. 

But Mr. Lincoln puts a Southern interpre- 
tation on your Constitution, which is to you a 
great and threatening calamity. He seems to 
believe that he has sworn to support Slavery 
for the rebels, and that his oath can only be re- 
laxed in the crisis when your ship of State is 
foundering. He demands disaster, slaughter, 
visible impending ruin, as an {nexorable condi- 
tion, before he is allowed to free a slave. You 
must pay in blood of white men for freedom of 
black; and the more honest he is, the worse 
for you. It is now cruelly manifest, that your 
heroes of Pittsburg Landing and Fort Donelson 
were too brave. If they had been driven back 
with ignominy,—and much more certainly, if 
they had been massacred in heaps,—a second 
year’s war would have brought Freedom 
to Tennessee. ‘But, alas, for the good cause! 
You conquered in the first campaign ; you stuck 
firm in the conquest ; you did not fulfil the re- 
quisite condition of humiliating disasters ; hence 
your arms, instead of striking off fetters from 
the slave, are become the tools of the slave- 
owner. And why ? Is it because the Supreme 

Court would have overruled a President who 
freed the slaves of a State in rebellion? No, 
but because, with your President, it is not the 
treason of the rebels, but your “military neces- 
sity”—that is present and galling danger,— 
which alone makes his conscience easy in.a deed 
so rash and desperate, as that of giving to his 
innocent, injured, loyal fellow-citizens, their el- 
ementary natural rights. 
done immense good ; nor will I yield to you in 


derstood the quality of his logic, his exclusion 


wonderful disowning of all duty towards colored 
men not prescribed in the codes of slaveholders ; 


siasm for him in an English audience. 
‘three groans for the slaves of Tennessee” been 


meetings must have been broken up in despair, 


gratulation, 


elected (as we thought) to oppose the Southern 
doctrine that Slavery is national, not merely 


days the iniquity was maintained in Tennessee 


sisted (quite gratuitously, as it has seemed to 
Europeans) in upholding it there by Federal 
guilt ; and has forced Northern soldiers to be- 
come the vile instruments of the slaveholder, 
which they disdained to be in their native 
States. 

This is a deed to which William Lloyd Garri- 
son’s indignation seems justly due. (A friend who 
reads the Liberator will not believe the fact: 
O that I could learn that I am under a delu- 
sion.) 


Slavery is not wrong, then nothing is wrong.” 
Yet he has voluntarily taken an oath which he 
imagines to bind him to uphold wrong so super- 
lative ; and he does uphold it, instead of abdi- 
cating and making way for others, who put a 
freeman’s interpretation on your noble Consti- 
tution, and do not befoul it with this intense and 
burning shame. He is now establishing in Lou- 
isiana—as a pattern for future reconstructions, 
I suppose,—another doctrine, still more deadly 
to your prospects. My hopes in your President 
did not finally give way, until I read the state- 
ment of Mr. Roudanez, which you heard, that 
the President kindly told them, he could not re- 
dress their wrongs on moral grounds, but if at 
all, only as a military necessity. Horrible, in- 
deed, is the augury for your future, when your 
chief magistrate dares not indulge the morali- 
ties of his heart, through conscientious tremors 
at the guilt of violating the wicked laws of 
conquered rebels. Is he not practically invok- 
ing a new insurrection, which shall display in 
glorious colors the “military necessity” now 
(alas) hidden from his eyes? I confess that 
your cheerful and highly satisfied speech ip re- 
ply, filled me with deep melancholy. With false, 
immoral principles as the basis of your recon- 
structions, nothing is safe; all that is apparent- 
ly won may be lost in a single week. The 
newborn freedom guaranteed to Lousiana by | 
one-tenth part of the State acting for the whole, | 
is surely not so strong as was the Constitution 
of Washington and Franklin. Your new 
parchment freedoms are worthless, if white 
men are to carry arms and colored men are to 
be disarmed ; as they infallibly will be under 
your new regime. In all history, I never read | 
of an insurrection so ecauseless and so wicked, | 
as that of your Southern rebels; and in all his- 
tory I know not where to find so senseless an 
infatuation as that of putting power into the 
hands of your disloyal conquered enemies, and 
casting your loyal friends under their feet. It 
is a combination of baseness and folly, which 
demands of you as a patriarch of freedom, as a 
historical name, and a real power in America, 
to prophesy, and even rave, andcry Woe! Woe! 


jone of whom gaid to me, three Years ago: 


His Proclamation has 
extolling many of his acts. Yet if we had un- 


of morality from Presidential duties, and his 


it would have been impossible to excite enthu- 
Had 
called for by a Confederate sympathizer, the 
without our being able to send you a single con- 

A secondary yet very grave result of Mr. 
Lincoln’s peculiar conscience, is, that while 
local, he has for the first time given to Slavery 


the national s/atus which it coveted. In old 


by local wickedness only; Mr. Lincoln has in- 


Mr. Lincoln of late, wrote deliberately, “If 


“The 
North bates Slavery, but it, hates the colored 
men stfl}-more ; and-it. will rather break up the 
Tnion, than* endure to admit them into real 
equality.” A time of war and revdlution de- 
cides the great principles on which future weal | 
or woe depends.” x “ ws « we > co 

New moral principles are needed, not slave- 
owner's base notions, or you are lost. A purer 
morality must be enunciated by your chief magis- 
trate and sternly applied, before you can purge 
your civil and military administration of virtual 
traitors. Every one in Europe who has any po- 
litical thought, knows that your Union can have 
no future unless your stupid and base legislating 





and strike hard; caring entirely for principles, 
and not at all for persons. If you delay but a 
little more; if you let the next Presidential 
election pass, without sternly enforcing on the 
candidates a total abandonment of your cardi- 
nal and ruinous national insanity,—prejudice 
against color—your national future may be lost 
for ever. I am, Dear Sir, yours with high re- 
spect and esteem, 

Francis W. NEWMAN. 
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REPEAL OF THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW. 


The Senate of the United States not long 
ago passed a Bill repealing the Fugitive Slave 
Act of 1850. Our readers will remember the 
various steps in the progress of repealing this 
act, and especially the part taken by Senator 
Foster of Conn. and other doughface Republi- 
cans, in defeating the proposition to incorporate 
into it a repeal of the act of 1793 concerning 
fugitives from service. The House of Repre- 
sentatives either had more virtue and manli- 
ness than the Senate, or else the * 


the Bill came up for action in the former branch, 
were more than usually significant to the poli- 
ticians that it was no time for hair-splitting 
and besitation while dealing with slavery. At 
any rate, the House passed the Bill in this 
shape : 

That sections three and four of an act en- 
titled an act respecting fugitives from justice 
and persons escaping from the service of their 
masters, passed February 12, 1793, and an act 
entitled an act to amend and supplementary 
to the act entitled an act respecting fugitives 
from justice and persons escaping from the ser- 
vice of their masters, passed February 12, 1793, 
ate September, 1850, and the same are here- 

y repealed. 

The vote in the Senate was as follows, Dem- 
ocrats in italics. 

Yras—Messrs, Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clark, Conness, Dixon, Foote, Grimes, Hale, 
Harlan, Harris, Hicks, Howard, Howe, Lane 
(Indiana), Lane (Kansas), Morgan, Morrill, 
Pomeroy, Ramsey, Sherman, Spragie, Sum- 
ner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson. 

Nays—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlisle, Cowan, 
Davis, Hendricks, Johnson, McDougal, Powell, 
Riddle, Saulsbury, Van Winkle, and Willey. 

The votes of Reverdy Johnson, Van Win- 
kle and Willey, show how little reliance can 
be placed upon the professedly anti-slavery 
men of the Border States. Cowan is nominally 
a Republican, but represents the Beeotian State 
of Pennsylvania. Foster was obliged to dodge. 

It will be observed that only two sections of 
the act of 1793 are repealed. These sections 
are the only ones which refer to fugitives from 
service, the first and second applying to 
fugitives from justice. As our readers may 
have forgotten them in the superior atrocity of 
the act of 1850, we publish them here: 

See. 3. And be it also enacted, That when a 
_ person held to labor in any of the United States 
or in either of the territories on the northwest 
| or south of the river Ohio, under the laws 
| thereof, shall escape into any other of the said 
| states or territory, the person to whom such 
| . . 
| labor or service may be due, his agent or attor- 
ey, is hereb empowered to seize or arrest 
such fugitive from labor, and to take him or her 
before any Judge of the Circuit or District 
| Courts of the United States, residing or being 
| within the state, or before any magistrate of a 
county, city or town corporate, wherein such 





to the satisfaction of such judge or magistrate, 
either by oral testimony or aflidavit taken be- 
fore and certified by a magistrate of any such 
state or territory, that the person so seized or 
arrested, doth, under the laws of the state or 
territory from which he or she fled, owe ser- 
vice or labor to the 
her, it shall be the duty of such judge or mag- 
istrate to give a certificate thereof to such 
claimant, his agent or attorney, which shall be 
sufficient warrant for removing the said fugi- 
tive from labor, to the state or territory from 
which he or she fled. 

Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That any 
person who shall knowingly and willingly ob- 
struct or hinder such claimant, his agent or at- 
torney, in so seizing or arresting such fugitive 
from labor, or shali rescue such fugitive from 


arrested, pursuant to the authority herein given 
or declared ; or shall harbor or conceal such 
person after notice that he or she was a fugi- 
tite from labor, as aforesaid, shall, for either of | 
the said offences, forfeit and pay the sum of | 
five hundred dollars. Which penalty may be 
recovered by and for the benefit of such claim- | 
ant, by action of debt, in any court proper to 
try the same; saving moreover to the person , 
claiming such labor or service, his right of ac- 
tion for or on account of the said injuries or 
either of them. 


Se AEE OID 0 meeeenennnenngeeninae | 
Tue New Muitary Brtt—Conaress on | 
THE Rigat Track at Last.—At length Con- | 
gress seems to be on the right track. Mr. | 
Smithers of Delaware, has introduced a sub- 

stitute for the Senate Bill which contains the | 
following important provisions. It repeals the | 
commutation clause, provides that the Presi- | 
dent shall give sixty days notice of a draft, dur- | 
ing which time volunteers,—to be paid one, two | 
or three hundred dollars bounty according as | 
they enlist for one, two or three years,—may | 
be accepted. The executive of any State may 

















against your nation. 
Your enemies here gloat over it, knowing it | 
ensures your ruin; your friends almost univer- 
sally hush the matter up, so that no details can 
be learned from them. Such a policy, if it is to 
receive sanction from Congress and become 
typical, positively ensures disaffection of the 
Southern holders of power, and exhaustion of 
the North. And if New Orleans or Mobile, or 
Charleston revolt again after being conquered, 
be sure that your enemies in the English and 
French Cabinets will know that ‘heir hour is 
come. The revolted ports will be occupied by 
English and French fleets, before we bear of | 
any such scheme. Your free States, after the 
prodigious strain of this war, will collapse into 
comparative apathy. We shall be too much 
disgusted with your folly to have any pity at 
your falling in pieces. Until recently I have 
looked on your war with serene satisfaction, as 
a sublime sacrifice for a magnificent future, 
glorious to you, beneficial to our millions. | 
have indulged in glowing anticipations, in which 
I seemed to friends but a wild dreamer. Since 
Ihave learned that your President has sanc- 
tioned Gen. Banks's ordinances, I begin to fear 
that I have indeed been a dreamer, and that 
your enemies here are substantially correct ; 

















ground”: “that the witnesses, if not the man- 


interested in the patent.” 
The Courier says: “The Commonwealth asks, | 
gn what authority we characterize the state- 
ment that the darkies fought well at Port Hud- from James River says: 
son, [and] Milliken’s Bend a ‘falsehood.’ -We 
reply, on the evidence of men who were there 
and saw for themselves.” We now ask the 
Courier to give us the names ofthe “men,” and 

their “evidence.” Perhaps we shall then be | 


recruit in insurgent States. The President may 
order a draft for one year in all towns which 
have not filled their quotas at the expiration of | 
the sixty days. 


The House, which had refused to repeal the 
commutation clause, voted for this bill, mainly. 
we doubt not, because it allows recruiting in | 
the slave States. We thank Mr. Smithers for 
the good sense of his movement. 


} 


i 





Tue “Courier,” which rejected Adjutant- 
General Thomas's evidence in favor of negro 
troops, because it would not “swallow a man- 


| 
} 
| 
} 


ufacturer’s commendation of his own machine,” | much frightened, ané 


| Cap : 
|done with him. These have remained unan- | 


swered.” 


now rejects also the evidence of writers in the 
N. Y¥. Evening Post, N.Y. Iribune, N. Y. 
Times, andthe New Nation onthis “evident 


ufacturers of the machine are yet all deeply | 
Sublime reasoning! | 


| 


the fortnight or month, which intervened before | 


person claiming him or | 


such claimant, his agent or attorney, when so | 


Gurley has only to take the oath, return to 
his allegiance, and he will be all right—for 


| another murder. 


j bear of an iron-clad fight in these waters, as 
| Admiral Lee has 
front of his position, which 
from reaching him, and him 
iron-cla 


able to ascertain what kind of “patent” the 
Courier’s authorities are interested in. The 
Courier is so severe ag to speak of the Com- 
monwealth as “dur ‘all-wool contemporary”! ! 


and considers #t very unlikely we shall “ever | 


reason justly or fairly upon any question be- 


GROANS FROM THE ANTEDILUVIANS. 

Some twenty years ago there vegetated at 
the village of Attercliffe, adjoining the famous 
town of Sheffield, England, a Society rejoicing 
in the style and title of “The Stupid Club.” 
The Sheffielders are reputed to be “sharp 


tween black and white” We sappose it is nat} hades,” and so Atterchiffe must have gathered 


ural for the editor of the Courier to measure 
other men’s corn by his own bushel. 
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COLONEL PRESCOTT. 

The people of Concord have this week paid 
thelast honors to their brave townsman, Colonel 
George L. Prescott, of the 32nd Massachusetts 
Volunteers. After many narrow escapes in his 


fell, mortally wounded, on Saturday, the 18th 


paign of General Grant, there have been more 
experienced leaders, men of more brilliant 
qualities and more conspicuous renown; none 
braver or more upright or more patriotic. 
Colonel Prescott had but just reached thirty- 
five; he was born and educated in Concord, 


able both in Concord and in Baltimore. 
' 
which ended with the defeat at Manassas. 
rest in quiet while the country was in danger 


of volunteers, which was first sent to garrisor 
Fort Warren, and finally ordered to the fiek 





‘latter part of the Peninsular campaign, anc 
was present at the battles near Washington 
which followed the disasters of McClellan. 


motion; and commanded the 32nd at Chan 


ly wounded. 


know if he had done his whole duty. 


regiment would have echoed. 


were more skilled in tactics, and had a stronge 


At home he had been a good citizen, a goo 


welfare of his men, lived among them, sympa 











as men, while he enforced the necessary disci 
Latics 
they were mentioned with praise by Dr. Howe 


jin one of his earliest reports to the Sanitary | 
| Commission, and they did not escape the obser- | sons ? 


and at the breaking out of the war was a Lieu- 

tenant in the Concord Artillery. His company 
was one of the first to set out for Washington, | that the war on this continent would have been 
leaving home on the 19th of April, aday memor-! stopped long since, but for the recruiting of 
Lieut. 
| Prescott went out as Captain, and served in | pretended that the “Queen’s subjects” were ¢u- 
that rank under Colonel Lawrence, of the 5th | trapped, taken to America on the false pretense 
Massachusetts, through the summer campaign | of being furnished with ordinary work, then 
Re- | made drunk, and while in that state enlisted, 
turning home in August 1861, he could not | and in a case where some of these men on com- 


bent for warfare, but few united so well as he 
the diverse duties of the soldier and the citizen. | the Union, where their labor is in demand. No 


neighbor, prompt to befriend the poor, and 
defend the injured; in camp he studied the 


thized with them, and never forgot their claims 


These traits early attracted notice, 


together the “wasters” from the great popula- 
tion adjoining. Judging by a recent debate in 
the. House.of Fossils—we mean..House of Lords 
—we might suppose, if listening to a reading of 
the speeches without knowing the names of the 
speakers, that certain members of the “Stupid 
| Club” had been “called to,” and found a fitting 
“location” in, the said House. Unfortunately 





about the color of a man’s skin be now, once for | three years service in field and garrison, he the names of the “noble” speakers are too well 
all, extirpated and renounced. Ina great rev- 
olution, you must strike while the iron is hot, jof June, near Petersburg, and died on the 
Sunday afternoon following. Among the many | 
who have met death in this memorable cam- | 


known to admit of such a supposition. The 
occasion of the debate referred to (June 9th) 
was a motion forthe production of correspond- 
ence on “the Emigration to, ard Enlistment of 
| British Subjects in America.” This motion 
was made by the Marquis of Clanricarde, of 
unenviable reputation, a person, who if possessed 
of any lingering sense of decency, would long 
ago have withdrawn himself from the public 
|gaze. This anti-fragrant Marquis made his 
motion the pretext for launching a tirade’ of 
abuse against the United States. He affirmed 





He 


| British subjects into the Federal armies. 


,| ing to their sober senses repudiated their enlist- 


and in October, he began to enlist a company , ment, twoof them were shot. The unsavoy Mar- 


1 | quis denounced the measures taken, or proposed, 
1} in this country, for the encouragement of immi- 


events” of {im the Spring of 1862, forming then a part of gration from Europe, and insolently intimated 
the 32nd regiment. He was engaged in the that a Bill having that object in view had not 


1 passed Congress “from fear that the English 
,| Government would resent it”! That Old Father 


He Antic, Lord Brougham, seconded the motion, 
| was soon after made Colonel of the regiment, and “condemned the practice of the Federal 
though not standing in the direct line of pro | Government in making these recruitments in 


-| this country, and especially in Ireland. It was 


cellorsville and Gettysburg, where he wasslight- inveigling British subjects into becaming crim- 


| inals, and only as criminals could they enter the 


He was shot through the left breast while | Federal service.” Earl Russell followed, con- 
assaulting the defences of Petersburg, and knew | senting to the motion, and so far confirmed the 
that his wound was fatal, before the surgeons | accusations of Clanricarde and Brougham, as 
pronounced it so. He lived to receive the de- to say that “Lord Lyons had been constantly 
served praise of his General, and to send mes-| and instantly making remonstrances,” which 
| sages of affection to his wife and little ones in | the United States Government had not attended 
Concord. He was anxious in his dying hours, | to. 
as he had been throughout his campaigns, to 
“Gen- | “we shall see—what we shall sce.” We strongly 
eral Griffin,” said he, “have I discharged my | suspect that the whole charge will resolve itself 
duties to your satisfaction ?” “Always,” was the | into the simple fact that a large number of 
answer,—a reply which every soldier in his | Irishmen, and a lesser number of Englishmen 


The “papers” are to be published, and then 


and Scotchmen, have left, and are continuing 


Colonel Prescott was the best type we are | to leave, their respective countries for the sake 
likely to sce of the citizen-soldier. Others of bettering their condition in this. Arrived in 


r| New York and other ports, the mass of these 
| immigrants seek the West and other parts of 


1 | doubt, a number make the acquaintance of the 
recruiting agents, and, in part attracted by the 
large bounties offered, enlist into the Federal 
.| armies. But that enlistments have been carricd 
on in England and Ireland, in contravention of 
- | English law, we do not believe. Lord Brough- 
am’s statement is true, or false. If true, why 
,| have not the Law Officers of the Crown di- 
rected the arrest and trial of the guilty per- 
If false, what should be the verdict 





vation of Governor Andrew. THis rapid and upon this “lost leader,” who deliberately ut- 
unsought promotion was, no doubt, due to a| ters unfounded charges for the purpose of 


recognition of these merits. 


Then too, he served as a soldier, not because | governments ? 


|he loved the adventurous life, or thirsted for 


creating animosity between the two nations, or 
That a few immigrants may 
; have been made drunk, or half-drunk, by un- 


| glory,—no man did so less—but because his | scrupulous recruiting-agents is not impossible, 


| duty as a citizen required the sacrifice of him. 


| for we know that that mode of “entrapping” 


If any man joined the army from motives pure- | Old England’s rustics into accepting the fatal 


ly patriotic, it washe. His family ties were 
his business interests important,—but he health,” is one of the established rules of “smart” 


| strong, 


| postponed everything to the call of duty. It 


seizure or arrest shall be made, and upon proof | was not granted him to see the final victory for 


| which he strove, and which would release him 
| from warfare. His release came in another 
manner, but he accepted it with joy,—happy at 

having so long borne up his country’s banner, 
| and the fame of his native town. 

Had he read amid the cares of a busy life 
the noble lines in which Wordsworth portrays 
the Happy Warrior, his modesty would still have 
| forbidden him to recognize there his own char- 


acter ; 
More brave for this, that he hath much to love, 
Him neither shape of danger can dismay, 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray ; 
Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last ; 
This is the Happy Warrior ; this is he 
Whom every Man in arms should wish to be. 


_—=_-oe- 





Don’t Hurt tHe Engomy !—A correspond- 
ent of the Tribune writes: “Our guns could 
even now shell Petersburg, and if the city does 
not soon capitulate, it would not be surprising 
if the old scenes of Vicksburg should be re- 
This should be done only as a 
place is reported, by refugees 


peated here. 
last resort, for the 
and contrabands, to be filled with Union citi- 


| zens, who prefer the chances of death with the | 


hope of escape, to a long residence in the land 
of tyranny and starvation.” 

Why asa last resort? If it can be shelled 
and taken at first without loss to us and more to 
the rebels, why throw away more lives before 
adopting the last resort. “Union citizens in 
Petersburg!” Such have been the pretexts 
from the beginning for condacting war on peace 
principles. 

When McClellan reached the nearest point 
to Richmond in the summer of 1862, he was 
abundantly supplied with the heaviest siege 
guns and could have easily shelled Richmond. 
But he had peremptory orders from Washing- 
ton not to throw a shell into the city, and it was 
spared. We fear the same policy controls 


Grant. 
<> + &-—-—— 


McCoox’s Murperer.—A Nashville letter- 
writer says: 

“Gurley, Gen. McCook’s murderer, is now 
in the Penitentiary here under the sentence of 
death. When the prisoners were hung last 
Friday, Gurley was remanded with many 
others to a part of the building from which 
they could not see the execution, aud Gurley 


was placed in a close cell. He became very 
1 wrote several letters to 


t. Goodwin, to know what was about to be | 


| “shilling” with which “to drink Her Majesty's 


| recruiting-sergeants; and very likely the same 
| course may be pursued under certain ¢ircum- 
stances, by recruiting-agents, more “smart” than 
conscientious, on this side of the Atlantic. But 
it is a mere libel on, and an insult to, the United 
States government, to affect to charge responsi- 
bility for such acts upon “the authorities at 
Washington.” 

Lord Brougham must be informed, if he does 
| not know, that a man voluntarily enlisting does 
not by the mere fact of his- enlistment neces 
sarily become a soldier in this country. He is 
not a soklier until approved and mustered in; 
| and if at any time before being mustered in, he 

repents of the bargain he has made and re- 
| fuses to serve, there is no power to compel him. 
Supposing any man drunk when enlisting, he 
| has ample time (before being mustered in) to 
| become sober and “back out.” As to the al- 
leged shooting of men who refuse to serve, 
vouched for by Clanricarde, such shooting of 
men, not mustered in, would be simply murder, 
and we have yet to learn that that crime can 
be charged against any one in connection with 
the recruiting for the United States armies. 

Another word with Lord Brougham. He 
| likened the voluntary enlistments of Europeans 
in the present war, to the employment of Hes- 
sian and German troops by the British to put 
down the Americans in the War of Independ- 
| ence :—“What did the Americans complain of 
|in the year 1777? They complained that the 
| worst thing that was done by Great Britain in 
ithe attempt to reduce and conquer them was 

to employ Hessians, &c., * * and now these 
Federals were doing the self same thing.” Is 
this ignorance, or what? It is impossible to 
| suppose Lord Brougham ignorant of the noto- 
| rious fact that the Hessians employed by the 
| British were not volunteers, but were regularly 
| bought at so much per head, the price agreed 
‘upon being paid not to those who came to do 
i the fighting, but to the Elector of Hesse. What 
likeness can be fairly drawn between the em- 








| ployment of foreign soldiers on such terms, and 


the enlistment of men, whé are foreigners, we 
grant, but whose enlistment is their own volun- 
tary act, those who do the fighting’ also recciv- 
ing the pay and bounty offered for their ser- 
vices. 

Earl Russell said that “they (the British Gov- 
ernment) had as much reason to complain of 
the Contederate Government, and if they had 
to go to war they must go to war with both 
parties.” Asmuch reason tocomplain! Why, 


} it is notorious that men of all nations have bec 


The amnesty proclamation is still in force. | fTctbly impressed into the Confederate serviee ; 


iat 





while we do not believe that the forthcoming 


| “papers” will show, or that Lord Lyons can 
| furaish, satisfactory evidence of any one of the 
| tens of thousands of emigrants arriving here 


Ccvriovs Navat Warrare.—A writer! being forced to enlist and obliged to enter the 


“None of the 


sunk a stone fleet directly in| 
vents the rams; 


to 


Federal service against his will. “British sib- 
ople North need expect to! jeéts” have been subjected to the most wanton 
' oppression and barbarous cruelty by the Con- 
federate traitors; and no earnest attempt has 
reaching the , been made to obtain redress. Such feeble re- 

| monstrances as were made by the British Con- 
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sals only brought upon them the insolent de- 
nial of their functions by Jeff. Davis, and the 
British Government did nothing to resent that 
affront. = etiam : - 5 

As to enlistments in England, it is notorious 
that such enlistments have been made by Con- 
federate agents—the enlistment of the crew of 
the ‘‘Aiabama,” for example; that crew com- 
Pristhiy pickéd men: quarter-masters, gunners, 
&c., from the Naval Reserve. That was a clear 
case of “inveigling British subjects into becom- 
ing criminals and as crimimals” entering the 
Confederate service. Has Earl Russell doné 
anything to ferret out the agents in that ras- 
cally business? (Spence, of Liverpool, knows 
all about them.) Not he. He is content to 
palter with the truth, by saying that he bas as 
much reason to complain of oue. as the other, 
placing the Confederate traitors and the United 
States Government on a par! 

Clanricarde and Company would make the 
emigration of so many thousands from the Unit- 
ed Kingdom a ground of quarrel with the Unit- 
ed States! And Earl Russell lends countenance 
to such ravings, remarking “only Irishmen 
could be deladed by the promise of high wages ;” 
adding, “How could the Government, be liable 
to blame for the wantof prudence of these Irish- 
men ?” If want of prudence may be charged to 
any Government on the ground ofthat .Govern- 
ment’s neglect ofthe welfare of the people, then 
the Government, and the aristocracy, to which 
Earl Russell belongs, may be fairly held to blame 
“for the want of prudence of these Irishmen.” 

sut,‘these Irishmen” are by no means the fools 
Ear] Russell affeets tobelieve, Indeed no men 
are keener-witted in reference to the value 
of their labor, and what they can obtain for it 
here as compared with their own country, 
What though for the present the actual is not 
equi) to the nominal value of the American 
dollar, the Irishman can live here in a state of 
comfort compared with his old style “at home ;” 
moreover, he can save money, and even send 
funds, in spite of the terrible difference in the 
exchange, to relatives in the Old Country to 
join him inthe New. These are facts that 
neither Clanricarde nor Russell can gainsay. 
The exodus from Ireland is the natural conse- 
quence of the “high wages” to be obtained here, 
in preference to the low wages, or no wages, ob- 
tained by the laborer in Ireland, 

It is a novelty to find the Times uttering a 
word of good sense on any subject relating to 
this country, but the folly of these groans from 
the Antediluvians was too much for jts digestion. 
Doubting that the Federals have obtained any 
great number of fighting men from the British 
Isles, the Times adds: “We can only stop such 
proceedings as are illegal—enlistments only, 
not emigration. If emigration ends in eulist- 
ment afterward, that is an event beyond our 
control.” 

“Our “noble” censors indulged in the usual 
hypocritical lamentations over the “frightful 
bloodshed,” the “horrible carnage” of the Amer- 
ican war. Brougham “wished his voice could 
reach across the Atlantic to his old friends and 
clients, he would implore them to restore 
peace.” Would it not be better for the date 
Henry Brougham to send his voice to his new | 
“friends and clients,” the Slaveocracy of the | 
South, to implore them “for the love of peace | 
and Christianity (!) to restore peace”? The 
following choice bit of sentiment was reserved 
for Russell: 

“lie wished the Northern States could see the 
inconsisteney of endeavoring by war to prevent 
five or six millions of their former fellow-citi- 
zens frem putting into action those principles 
of independence which on every Fourth of Ju- 
ly they meet throughout New England to cele- 
brate.” 


We commend to Judge Russell the above | 


choice sentence from the lips of his aristocratic 


namesake; he could not wish a neater text for | 


his Fourth of July oration,—a fine sample of 
lordly rigmarole, of affected ignorance veiling 
studied mendacity. e 

Those “principles of independence” ! Where 
in the immortal “Declaration” wiil be found 
the justification for the secession-conspiracy ¢ 


Congressional. 
The most important matters discussed by 


Congress’ rig he jelosin 

weeks wep sey Pe Bip es 
be included the Bill on the “Performance of 
Military Duty,” the main feature of which was 
prohibition of the discharge of persons from 
liability to’militaty ‘duty, By reason of the pay- 
ment of money, that is to say, the repeal of 
the $300 exemption. In the debate on this 
measure jn; the. Senate,, og the Sth ulg., Mr. 
Connessof California, made a vehement speech 
demanding more vigorous war measures, in the 


course of which he said : 

I undertake to say it here Mr. President, 
that this war could have been closed long ago 
if the courage of the leaders of the people was 

ual to the courage of the people fk sae et 
Why, sir, love of coantry among the people is 
a passion. To-day it but wants to be appealed 
to; it but seeks a leader; it but craves a mas- 
ter hand and a master spirit to guide it. Only 
recently you have had a magnificent ex hibition 
of it. From having had i tt in homeo- 
pathic doses administered to the courage of the 
people by its military leaders, the country has 
reached out and welcomed the hero Grant who 
now leads our forces so near the rebel capital. 
Isay here, God give him power, for he shows a 
persistence, a tenacity, and a heroic courage 
unparalleled at least in the history of this war 
thus far. Now that you have found one man, 
at least, worthy of the homage of the nation, 
are you going toleave him by failing to build 
upa courage bebind him? Why, sir, your 
military leaders cannot have courage so long 
as by your acts yo@ demoralize the courage of 
the body of the people. “Iiear mich bere and 
elsewhere upon the proposition whethcr we 
shall use white men and black men in carrying 
on this war. Why, sir, I would use the beasts 
of the field; I would invoke the powers of 
heaven; and I would command those from 
the infernal regions, that each might do its part 
in eating out and tearing from the heart of the 
nation the malignancy that it directs at its 
vital seat; and while it was being done it 
would be the performance of a high office could 
a portion of that be directed at the craven 
cowardice, the shilly-shallying, the modifiva- 
tions by spasmodic jerks that are not character- 
istics of the spirit of the noble people who first 
planted themselves on this continent, and are 
not characteristic of the advanced intelligence 
of the noble and magnificent courage that lies 
to-day, as certain as we sit here, in the bosoms of 
our people. But senators say, “Deal easily with 
the people.” The people say, “Command your 
hosts forward.“ Why, sir, what is the fact ? 
and no better test, no better proof, can be pre- 
sented. Let Grant take Richmond to-morrow, 
and though yoar convocations nominate civil- 
ians for the highest office in your gitt, the pco- 
ple with acclamation would take him up and 
blot out all your flimsy work at one prs I 
tell you, sir, the hearts of the most courageous 
men in your midst, the hearts of the purest 
men in your midst, the hearts of that portion 
of the people without whom you cannot main- 
tain your government, without whom you can- 
not conduct the war, without whom you can- 
not be wise in council, demand at your hands 
another apart than that which you show, a 
spirit equal to that which the great body of the 
people teel who never, thank God, have a mo- 
tive but to be right. 








Mr. Wilson, of Massachusetts, who had charge 
of the Bill, followed Mr. Conness, and said : 


The Sesator from California speaks of the 
spasmodic action of the administrators of the 
Government in raising men during the last few 
months. Does the Senator know that,we have 
raised or re-enlisted since the 17th ‘day of Oc+ 
tober last six hundred thousand men, not to 
count black men, and that within the last year 
we have put inthe field seven hundred thousand 
men; that we have made an exertion, such as 
few nations ever made, and few. nations can 
make ; that we have spent $125,000,000 in boun- 
ties ; that we have drafted ; that we have used the 
whole power and influence of the Government 
to increase ourmilitary forces ? Sir, we have put 
forthan effort that excites the astonishment 
and commands the admiration of the world; 
yet the Senator from California, whose con- 
stituents are not drafted nor called upon, rises 
| to-day and rebukes us, and talks glibly of the 
timid counsels of men who are quite as hope- 
ful, determined, and brave as himself. Mr. 








President, I do not question the devotion or the | 


courage of the men of California. They have 
| proved their devotion to the country on more 
| than one occasion. But, sir, that Senator should 
remeinber that some of us live in communities 
| where the calls are over andeover again; where 
| sons, brothers, relatives, friends, neighbors, all 


Lately several pirates were hanged in London, | have been summoned to the field of duty, and 


What if they had pleaded their “independence” 
of the comity of nations and the laws which all 


civilized states have adopted for the repression | 
What those pirates | 


of their detestable crime ? 
were on a small scale, Jeff Davis and his “peo- 
ple” are on a large scale. Far from making a 
fuss that a number of Irishmen and a few Eng- 
lishmen and Scotchmen have enlisted in the 
Federal armies, it would have been a worthier 
pact tor the British Government to have offered 
aid and service in crushing an odious conspira- 
cy against Hamanity and extinguishing an in- 
famous revolt against Civilization. 

One point more of this debate calls for pass- 
ing notice. Clanricarde, the luminous, wants war 
to put an end to war! wants to end “the useless 
and horrible carnage” by foreign intervention, 
an infallible recipe for increasing the carnage ! 
The peace-loving Brougham “did not think the 
time for intervention had yet arrived, but he 
livedin hopes that the time would shortly ap- 
proach.” Russell had snfficient sense not to en- 
dorse these hopes. 
Foreign Secretary’s speech was captious, oan- 
tankerous and tretfully hostile toward the U nit- 
ed States. What's in the wind? Are the ru- 
mors of renewed propositions of mediation on 
the part of Bonaparte well-founded, and are 
Queen Victoria’s ministers preparing to “ad- 
here”? The counsel we will give to the House 
of Antediluvians jn general,and Earl Russell in 
particular, shall be brief, but to the point: 


Hands off! Be satisfied with the sound of your | 


own “inarticulate reasoning” on a question you 
willingly misunderstand and wilfully misrepre- 
sent; and meddle not with the affairs of this 

Republic. 

_ &S > Tn the Tribune's report of Congress pro- 
ceedings in the Senate on the 27th of June, we 
read 

“Mr. Sherman called up the Bill to encour- 
age immigration. Passed.” 

We suppose this is the Bill alluded to by 
Clanricarde. If enacted by the House and 
sanctioned by the President, as is most probable, 
will “the Most Noble, the Marquis,” ete., pro- 
pose to make the Bill a causus belli? 


++ @--— 





Scuoor Hovsrs iy Virersra.—A_ corres- 


pondent of the Tribune says:—I have ridden | 
over nearly all the roads in the region we 


have traversed between the Rappahannock 


and the James, and I have seen barely one 
scbool-house.. Curiosity led me ta enter. Every 
seat was furnished with a spittoon! I found 
one Look, a Smith's Grammar, “adapted,” as 
the preface states, “for use in the Confederate 
So far as I can see, the adaptation | 
consists in substituting “C. S.” for “U. S.” and | ized as me 
the elimination of sentiments in praise of lib- | 


States.” 


| have responded to these calls. 


But the whole tone of the’ 


their representatives, are ready to vote men 
and to vote money, we want to make these 
sacrifices of men and of blood bear as lightly 
as possible upon our people. — Tumanity and 
| justice alike demand it. General Grant is in 
|tront of Richmond. This rebellion is “coiled,” 


;to use the language of General Hooker, at | 

Richmond, and within ten miles of that capital | 
We have sent forty-eight thousand | 
men to reinforce General Grant since the com- | 
mencement of the march toward the rebel cap- | 


of treason. 


‘ital. Within thirty days we have gathered up 


; thousand of whom are the one hundred days’ 
}men raised in the State of Ohio. 

Mr. Wapr— Over two thousand have gone. 

Mr. Witson—Two thousand of them are 
| already there, and others are hastening to that 
i field of duty. The Government is cistior 1 
| drag-net over the country, gathering wy ail the 
| soldiers it can, and hurrying them for s aid votive 
|support of General Grant. If we tad fitty 
| thousand or one hundred thousand fresh men 
to send to his support to-day, this rebellion 


would, [ believe, go down within sixty days to | 


rise not again. 

Mr. Conness—I ask the Senator why -we 
have not got them ? 

Mr. Witson—We have raised men during 
‘the past eight months as rapidly as we could do 
it, and we have put them into the field. Since 
‘the 17th day of October we have. put seven 
; hundred thousand men into the field, and it is 
an unparalleled exertion of the power and pa- 
j triotism of the people. It requires time, it re- 
| quires money, it requires organization, to put 


| 
| work. 
tation clause of the enrollment act to enable it 
to fill more readily the wasting ranks of our 
regiments in front of the rebel regions. The 
drafted man who pays his commutation to-day, 
if there 1s a new draft to-morrow, is liable to be 
dratted again to-morrow. Tt is proposed by the 
| War Department to take away from the dratt- 
}ed man the power to commute by money, and I 
| propose to shorten the time of service. Why ? 
| Because we ¢an get the men far easier and 
{quicker now when they are so much needed. 
| Why, sir, there is not a man in the country who 
Goes not believe that we could by volunteering 
or by draft obtain the personal service of five 
men for a year easier then we could the ser- 
‘vices of one man for three years. It is to 
| strengthen the country now, to strengthen it at 
jonce, to support General Grant and General 
| Sherman, and our generals who are in the heart 
,of the rebel regions, that I make this proposi- 
‘tion te shorten the time of service. [believe it 
to be good policy now ; I believed it to be so 
last winter: and I believe if we had adopted 
‘one year then as the time, and had ordered a 
dratt for half a million of six or twelve months’ 
men, we probably should have had one hundred 
and filty or two. hundred thousand more men 
in the field than we have to-day—have had all 
the men that would be necessary to reinforce 
; General Grant and supply the immense losses 
jhe has made, and must. make, betore he can 
jerush Lee's army ahd éntef the rebel capital. 
The above is the speech which was censor- 
ntioned in our last. 
After speeches from Mr. Grimes and Mr. 


erty. It was published at Richmond, in the Lane, 


‘second year of the Independence of the Con- | 
federate States,” whenever that may have been. | man of the Committee on Military 


Mr. JoaNsox asked Mr. Wilson as chair- 


aits, he 


} could give the number of men in the field at 


While we, | 


(over the-country these reinforcements, two | 


such vast masses of men in the field. The gov- | 
ernment now desires to contmue that great | 
It now asks us to repeal the commuta- | 

















the present time. 
r. Wiison said if he could he would not, 
their number was large. Mr. Stanton 
would like to have a similar question answered 
with regard to the strength of the rebel army. 
The debate was adjourned. The next day 
the debate was resumed, when some amend- 
ments were introduced by Mr. Collamer. Af- 
ter speeches from Mr. Brown and Mr. Hen- 

dricks, 


Mr. Nesmirtu said the time had come when 
it had become necessary for every man to be 
called upon for the defence of the country. He 
would have been glad to popularize the draft; 
but the time had come when there was no oth- 
er alternative but to resort to stringent meas- 
ures to raise for such time as was need- 
ed. He thought the commutation clause should 
be repealed. He had always opposed it; be- 
lieving that if a man was a soldier he should be 
like the soldiers of the South—a soldier for the 
war. 

Mr. Lane, (of Ind.,) said only seven per 
cent. of the men had been brought into the ar- 
my under the commutation clause. He op 
the argument of his colleague, that heavy boun- 
ties would procure men to fill our armies. He 
said that Lee’s army was composed mainly of 
conscripts. He dissented from the pose of 
his colleayue, that the country should cry pense 
and accept peace. Whether the war lasted 
one year, five years-or one hundred years, no 
matter what might be the drain upon the blood 
of the people, he would never be content until 
the Rebellion was crushed, at whatever cost it 
might be done. Because great sacrifices bad 
been made, it was no reason why we should 
abandon this contest for the grandest principle 
the world ever knew. If we abandon this grand 
principle, then the sacrifice of blood and treas- 
ure we had made was useless. The President 
of the United States was now the instrument 
in the hands of God, to write the grandest page 
in human history. 

Mr. Henpricks of Indiana. contended that 
we had no right to interfere with the institution 
of Slavery at the expense of the blood and trea- 
sure of the North. 

After some further discussion Mr. Collamer’s 
amendments were adopted. The further von- 
sideration of the Bill was adjourned. 

On the 20th the Bill was recommitted to the 
Military Committee. 

On the 21st a new Bill was reported by Mr. 
Morgan, from the Military Committee, as fol- 


lows :— 


A Bill to prohibit the discharge of persons from 
liability to military duty by reason of the 
payment of money, and for other purposes. 
That so much of the act entitled “An act for 

enrolling and calling out the National forces 
and for otber purposes,” approved March 3, 
1863, and of the act amendatory thereof, as au- 
thorize the discharge of any drafted person from 
liability to military service by reason of the 
payment of $300 for the procuration of a sub- 
stitute or otherwise, be and the same is hereby 
repealed: Provided, that nothing contained in 
this act shall be construed to alter the provisions 
of existing laws relative to persons actually fur- 
nishing substitutes. 


On the 23rd, the above Bill came up for dis- 
cussion. Amendments proposed by Mr. Wil- 
son and Mr. Chandler were rejected. 

Mr. Morgan offered an amendment providing 
that in future calls the Government may call 
for a term not exceeding one year. After 
some debate this amendment was carried by 25 
Yeas against 14 Nays. Mr. Collamer propos- 
ed to raise the “commutation” from $300 to 
$509, Rejected. In the course of the discus- 
sion of this amendment, 

Mr. Davis, of Kentucky, made a violent 
speech in the Copperhead strain, denouncing 
the war and the Government, and talking much 
Buncombe to his own State, appealing to the 
“people” “to rise in their majesty, and take 
affairs into their own hands.” 

This called forth a vehement reproof from 
Mr. Howard, of Michigan, who asked :— 


Was the Senator willing to make terms with | 
the Rebels? Was the Senator willing to get | 
upon his knees to Jeff Davis, and accept from 
him any terms of settlement of this controver- 
sy, in order to prevent the farther shedding of 
blood? The Rebels had not the slightest dis- 
position to make terms short of the acknow]- 
edgment of their independence, Was the Sen- 
ator willing to acknowledge a military des- 
potism and perpetual war? Was he pre- 

ared for a divided empire and divided power ? 

Vas he disposed to break down the whole sys- 
| tem of States, and destroy a once proud Ameri 
can name and humble it to British manufactur- 
ing interests? In the name of God, was there 
an American citizen who was willing, for the 
sake of a temporary and delusive peace, to 
succumb to the accursed Rebels? With cour- 
age and endurance we should forever subdue 
the traitors. He thought the Senator was act- 
ing under a delusion. As for his constituents, | 
they were for the war, cost what it might, and | 
end when it might. 





Mr. Davis replied, reiterating his Copper- 





| head sentiments. 
Mr. Richardson, (of Illinois), spoke in a sim- 
ilar strain. Subsequently he added : | 
| 


The great Powers of Europe had acted with | 
great forbevratce in not aiready having recog- 
nized the Southern Confederacy. If you do| 
' not conquer in this campaign the people will | 

refuse to sustain the war. 
Mr. Wilson, in his seat, said you are not au- | 
| thorized to speak for the people of the United | 
States. 


The Bill was then passed. Yeas, 24; Nays, | 


é. } 

The discussion of the proposal to repeal the | 
$300 commutation clause has given rise to ex- | 
citing scenes in the House of Representatives, | 
in which Messrs. Mallory, Boutwell, and Fer-' 
nando Wood were most conspicuous. We must | 
defer particulars. The conclusion, however, 
has been the adoption of a great improvement | 
on the Senate bill. This matter is briefly no-. 
ticed in another column. 


MORE VICTORIES IN CONGRESS. 


We have elsewhere spoken of the great vic- 
tory in the Senate and House, by which all acts | 
which provide for the rendition of fugitive 
slaves are swept off the statute book. By the 
following, which we extract from the Senate 
proceedings of Monday, it will be scen that 
the appropriation bill has been amended so as 
to provide against the exclusion of witnesses from 
the U. S. Courts on account of color ; also so as 
to repeal certain clauses in the laws of 1862, au- | 
theorizing colonization of negroes; also (if we 
rightly understand the amendment) so as to/ 

abolish the coast-wise slave trade. Our own noble | 
Senators, Sumner and Wilson, were active in | 
these good works. Foster of Connecticut was 
‘ forced “up to the scratch” and voted for Mr. 
| Sumner’s first amendment. while Cowan, (who 
is always wrong) Harris, (Seward’s worthy suc- | 
| cessor) Hicks and Reverdy Johnson, of Mary- | 
land; John Sherman and Trumbull (shame! | 
shame!) and Van Winkle and Willey, (of Vir- | 
| gimia, or West Virginia—we forget which) | 
voted against it. The other negatives are | 
avowed Copperheads. } 

That wretched demagogue, Jim Lane, tried 

to save the colonization clauses; but they had 





' 


credit!) going against them. 

Johnson, the inevitable-Van Winkle, the in- 
variable Willey. Hicks, late Governor of Mary- 
land, Lane of Indiana, Sherman and Trumbull, 





bility. and from invalids, can be seen at my office by 





all voted against the abolition of the coast-wise 
slave trade. Foster’s name does not appear on 
either side of the question. We now give the 
inspiring record : 

The consideration of the Appropriation bill 
was continued. 9 

Mr. Sumner (Un., Mass.) offered an amend- 
ment providing that in the Courts of the United 
States there shall be no exclusion of witnesses 
on account of color, and he read a letter from 
Judge Underwood, of Virginia, testifying to the 
— of such a provision. 

r. Buckalew (Dem., Penn.) submitted an 
amendment as follows: “or because he is party 
or interested in the issue tried.” 

Mr. Saulsbury (Dem., Del.) upposed the first 
amendment, but favored the second only as an 
amendment to the negro proposition, but not 
as a separate question. 

Mr. Howard (Un., Mich.) said that the true 
test in matters of evidence was as to the prob- 
ability of its truth. It was a cruel assumption 
that a man with a black skin could not tel! the 
truth, as it seemed to be the belief of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. 

Mr. Wilkinson (Un., Minn.) would vote for 
the amendment of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania if he would confine his action to civil 
cases. 

Mr. Buckalew so modified it. 

The amendment to the amendment was then 
agreed to. 

Mr. Sumner’s amendment was then adopted 
by Yeas 22, Nays 16, as follows: 

Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clarke, Collamer, Conness, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Hale, Harlan, Howard, Howe, Lane, (Kansas), 
Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sprague, Sumner, 
Wade, Wilkinson, Wright—22. 

Nays.—Messrs. Buckalew, Carlile, Cowan, 
Davis, Harris, Hendricks, Hicks, Johnson, Nes- 
mith, Powell. Richardson, Saulsbury, Sherman, 
Trumbull, Van Winkle, Willey—16. 

Mr. Wilkinson (Minn.) offered an amend- 
ment repealing the clauses in certain laws of 
1862, making appropriations respectively of 
$100,000 and $500,000, for the exportation and 
colonization of negroes freed by law and abol- 
ishing slavery in the District of Columbia, 

Mr. Wilson said the scheme was a miserable 
failure, and that the exported negroes had suf- 
fered, many had died, and the remainder had 
been brought back recently in a wretched con- 
dition, notwithstanding the flourish that was 
made with regard to the enterprise, and the 
fact that a member of the Cabinet had gone to 
Concord, N.H., to eulogize the enterprise 

Mr. Lane (Un., Kansas) opposed the amend- 
ment. He already hada bill before the Senate 
appropriating this money for colonizing blacks 
in Western Texas. 

Mr. Johnson (Un., Md.) said we needed the 
labor of negroes. He did not agree with the 
gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. Lane asked the Senator (Johnson) if, 
after a Southern State had returned to its al- 
legiance, the blacks could remain in familiar 
intercourse with their former masters ? 

Mr. Johnson replied that those who were free 
in the past had not only been allowed to re- 
main, but were protected. 

Mr. Hicks (Un., Md.) said he wished to raise 
the voice of warning to those on the other side 
of the chamber who were determined to ring 
in and wake up the negro on every occasion. 
Senators talked as though the Rebellion was 
put down— or was it the feeling that the Demo- 
cratic party was to gain the ascendancy and 
restore the country to peace? He was an orig- 
inal Democrat, but that he should affiliate with 
the present Democratic party, God forbid. It 
was a question which would be a greater afflic- 
tion, the success of the Rebellion or the resur- 
rection of the Democratic party. The Consti- 
tutional Convention of his State had just voted 
to abolish Slavery, an act at which no one was 
more gratified than himself, but he hoped Sen- 
ators would hereafter talk of something beside 
the negro. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill being reported trom the Committee 
of the Whole, the amendments were considered 
in open Senate and agreed to. 

ir. Sumner asked for a separate vote on the 
amendment repealing the provisions of the law 
regulating the importation of slaves into any 
part of the United States. 

The amendment was adopted by Yeas 23, 
Nays 14, as follows : 

Yeas.—Messrs. Anthony, Brown, Chandler, 
Clarke, Conness, Dixon, Doolittle. Fessenden, 
Foote, Harlan, Harris, Howard, Howe, Lane 
(Kansas), Morgan, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sprague, 
Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, Wilkinson and 
Wilson—23. 

Nays.—Buckalew, Carlile, Hendrick, Hicks, 
Johnson, Lane yg Nesmith, Powell, Rich- 
ardson, Saulsbury, Sherman, Trumbull, Van 
Winkle and Willey—14. 

The bill was then passed by a vote of 32 
Yeas to 4 Nays—Messrs. Carlile, Hendricks, 
Powell, and Saulsbury. 








MARRIAGES. 


In this city, 22d ult., Frank Shaw, Esq., of Liverpool, 
England, to Nina, youngest daughter of the late Rufus Per- 
kings, Esq., of this city. 

24th ult., John L. Farrell to Miss Isabella Wright, both of 
Boston. 

23d ult., William O. Cook, of Cairo, Ill., to Celestin H. 
Cobb. of Boston. 

23d ult., Aivah Libby to Martha E. Richards, both of 
Boston. 

——__—________ -«< « @- — 


DEATHS. 


In Brewster, 19th ult., suddenly, Capt. Benj. F. Berry, 
about 63. For many years a highly respected shipmaster. 

In Georgetown. 22d ult., of wounds received in battle of 
May 31, Licut. Johu Dodd Priest, son of John L. and Caro- 
line P. Priest. 

In Needham, 23d ult., Rev. A. Harvey, 58, Principal of 
the Oakland Young Ladies’ Institute. 

In Chester, Pa., 20th ult., at the U.S. General Hospital. of 

leuro pneumonia, Serg’t Michael Clark, (o. G, 9th Mass. 
Reg’t. 

At White House, Va., in hospital, 12th ult.. of wounds re- 
ceived in battle near Cold Harbor, James Youlen, Co. D, 5tth 
Reg*t Mass. Vet. Vols.. son of Aram and B. T. Youlen, of 
Roxbury, Mass. 

27th ult., Horace, son of Thomas J. Bayley, 35 yrs. 5 mos. 
7 days, x member of the 22d Regt Mass. V. M., caused by a 
wound received in the battle of the Wilderness, May 13. 

19th ult., of a wound received the day previous in the as- 
sault on Petersburg, Va., George L. Prescott, of Concord, 
Mass., Colonel 32d Mass, Reg't, 35. 

In San Francisco, Val., 21st ult., of internal bleeding, Dr. 
I. D. Jackson, formerly of Lowell, Mass. 





ONE OF 


Hunnewell’s Great Remedies. 


HUNNEWELU'S UNIVERSAL COUGH 
REMEDY.—The basis of this truly wonderful prepara- 
tion, now of such well-earned celebrity, is a freedom from 
every component calculated to debilitate, and by such to al- 
low the greatest freedom of use, day or night, as the only 
true theory by which Throat and Lung Complaints can be 
effectually cured. 

To prevent asking attention to long stories of great cures, 
when local causes make almost all such complaints different 
n effect, I would ask confidence, which will be sacred. in 


| Colds, Coughs, Hoarseness, Sore Throat, Bronchial and Asth- 


matic Complaints, Whooping Cough, and toall Throat and 
Lung Complaints, which, when neglected, end in Consump- 
Testimonials from Physicians of the highest respecta- 
li in- 


tion, 


terested. 
ty For sale by all Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
JOHN L. HUNNEWELL, Proprietor, 
Practical Chemist, Boston, Mass. 
Weeks & Potter, Crafts & Williams, G. C. Goodwin & Co., 
Carter, Kast & Co., M.S. Burr & Co., Wholesale Agents. 


AGENTS For Tats Paper.—The following named persons are 
authorized by the Publisher to receive subscriptions for the 
Commonwealth in their respective towns and neightorhoods, 
and to receipt for the same: 

East Abington—CHAS. R. CURTIS. 
Worcester—JOHN McCOM3. 
Lexington—BURNETT & SAVILLE. 
Weymouth—Wa. BARTLETT. 
Providence, R.1..—DUNBAR B. HARRIS. 














NEW MUSIC FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. 


The Sabbath Scheel Trampet. A collection 
of Hymns and Tunes, Chants and Anthems, to 
which is a Juvenile Cantata, entitled “THE ORIGIN OF 
THE SKASONS,” by W. O & H. 8. Perkins. Specimen 
copies of this new work will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
2 cents. Special attention is directed to the “Trumpet” as 
being 8 collection of Music particularly suited to the young, 


to go with the rest, Reverdy Johnson, (give him and one that cannot fail to be generally adopted. 


Price, in beards, 30 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


Jast Pablished by 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
HH 2-7 Washington Street. 





DESIRABLE OFFICE TO LET. 
Office room at No. 23 Bromfield Street, up stairs. Rent 
reasonable, Apply for terms, &c., at thisoffice.  44—tf 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 











Payment ef State Menthiy Beanty. 
(Corrected to every Saturday.) 
Treasurer’s Orrice, Boston, 
June 25. 1864. } 


The undersigned informs parties interested in the pay- 
ment of bounties to Massachusetts Soldiers at $20 per month, 
that such payments can be made by him only after the re- 
ceiving of pay-rolls from the Adjutant-General, who is in 
turn obliged to await the receiving of roils by him from Com- 
pany or Regimental Officers, at the expiration of each two 
months, dating from the commencement of the year. 

The amount due from time to time will be placed on inter- 
est at five per cent. per annum, unless otherwise ordered. 

All orders should be countersigned by some commissioned 
officer, and may be made for the whole term of the soldier's 
service. 

All payments are made as far as practicable through the 
hands of City and Town Treasurers, as provided in the Act 
of 1862, chap. 62, in relation to Soldiers’ allotments. 

Pay-rolls, including January and February last, have been 
received from the following 

REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. 
Ist, 2d, 9th, Mth, llth, loth, 16th, Iith, 19th, 22d, 24th, 
25th, 26th, 27th, 29th, 30th, 52d, 56th. 
CAVALRY. 
Ist Regiment and 1st Battalion. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. 

lst and 2d Regiments, and the 3d and 7th Unattached Com- 
panies. 

BATTERIES, 5ru, 6TH anv 7TH. 

And for March and April last from the following 

REGIMENTS OF INFANTRY. 
7th, 10th, 17th, 18th, 26th, 80th and 32d. 
HEAVY ARTILLERY. 
Ist, 2d: 1st Independent Battalion ; 3d, 7th, 11th and 12th 
Unattached Companiess 
BATTERIES. 
Ast, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 11th, 15th and 16th. 
CAVALRY. 
2d, 4th and 5th Regiments. 
And payment can now be made thereon. 
44—2w H. K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 
MAYOR’S OFFICE, CITY HALL. 





t Boston, June 28, 1864. 

The attention of the citizens of Boston is respectfully call- 
ed to the annexed circular. It affords the opportunity to 
those interested in the success of the National cause to give 
to the country the proof of their patriotism by placing in 
the army a personal representative. In this crisis of our 
nation’s history the appeals to every citizen for assistance 
and the plan proposed will no doubt be embraced by those 
of a public spirit to increase our force in the field, and there- 
by put an end to the struggle which is distracting the coun- 
try. All cannot go to the front and give their personal ser- 
vice, but every citizen has now the privilege of voluntarily 
placing his representative there, and thus securing the 
prompt an& decisive overthrow of the rebellion. Our broth- 
ers in arms, fighting for our homes and the integrity of the 
Republic, appeal to us for aid to fill up their ranks. Let us 
encourage their efforts by our own zeal and self-sacrifice. 
Let the good cause be strengthened by the new recruits 
which shall rally to the support of the national flag, and the 
blessings of a good government which were bequeathed to 
us by our fathers we shall be instrumental in transmitting 
to ourchildren. Every ward in the city has a recruiting of- 
fice under the charge of an Alderman which will aid in the 
work. Let Boston, true to her revolutionary renown, and 
in accordance with the spirit she has already evinced in the 
present contest, nobly respond to this new call upon her pa- 
triotism. F. W. LINCOLN, Jr., Mayor. 





Wark DePARTMENT, 
Provost MARSHAL GENERAL'S OpFice, 
WasaineTon, D.C., June 26, 1864. 
Circular No. 25. 


Persons not fit for military duty and not liable to draft, 
from age or other causes, have expressed a desire to be per- 
sonally represented in the army. In addition to the contri- 
butions they have made in the way of bounties, they pro- 
pose to procure at their own expense, and present for enlist- 
ment, recruits to represent them in the service. Such prac- 
tical patriotism is worthy of special commendation and en- 
couragement. Provost Marshals, and all other officers act 
ing under this Bureau, are ordered to furnish all the facili- 
ties in their power to enlist and muster promptly the accept- 
able representative recruits presented, in accordance with the 
design herein set forth. 

The name of the person whom the recruit represents will 
be noted on the enlistment and descriptive roil of the recruit, 
and will be carried forward from those papers to the other 
official records which form his military history. 

Suitably prepared certificates of this personal representation 
in the service will be forwarded from this office, to be filled 
out and issued by Provost Marshals to persons whe put in 
representative recruits. JAMES B. FRY, 

44—3w Provost Marshal General. 


7 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Heap-Quarters, Boston, June 23, 1864. 
GENERAL ORDER, No. 22. 

Commanders of Divisions, Brigades, Regiments, and Com- 
panies of the M husetts Volunt Militia, and of the 
Independent Division Militia, will, on or before July 10, 1864, 
make reports to the Adjutant-General of the Commonwealth 
of the condition of their several commands, stating therein 
the number of men to be relied on for duty, accompanied by 
any suggestions they may think proper to make relative to 
the expediency of continuing their org tions or disband- 
ing the same. 

This order is issued preliminary toa new organization of 
the Militia of Massachusetts, under the provisions of Chap- 
ter 238 of the Acts of the year 1864, approved May 14, 1864. 

By order of the Commander-in-Uhief. 
WILLIAM SCHOULER, 
Adjutant-General 

CITY OF BOSTON. 

To let, a store on Court Street, adjoining the Engine 


House. Apply at the office 7 Superintendent of Public 
Buildings, No. 46 School St. 


Unrrep States TRreascnrer’s Orricr, } 
Boston, May 30, 1564. 
Treasury Notes with June coupons undetached are now re- 
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ceivable at this office, for full amount of face and coupon, in | 


payment of Ten-Forty Bonds. T. P. CHANDLER, 
40— Assistant Treasurer U. 8.. Boston. 








MOUNT HOPE CEMETERY. 


The Jamaica Plain Cars, which leave the corner of Brom- | 


field and Tremont Streets at 2.10 P M., will connect daily, 
until November 1, with a coach to the Cemetery, which will 
return at § P.M. 

Fare 15 cents each way. 

Price of full lots $125; half lots $75. Applications for 
lots may be made to the Superintendent, at the Cemetery, 
or at the office of the City Registrar. 

HENRY CROCKER, 


88--tnovl Chairman of Trustees. 


"CHAPLAIN QUINT’S ARMY NOTES. 


The Potomac and the Rapidan. 


ARMY NOTES, 


Frem the Failure at Winchester toe the. 


Re-enforcement of Resecrans, 1861-63. 
By Alonzo IH. Quint, 
Chaplain of the Second Massachusetts Infantry. 

1 vel. 12m0e. Price $1.75. 

WITH A MAP OF THE VIRGINIA CAMPAIGN. 





Mr. Quint is widely known as one of the most popular and 


efficient of Army Chaplains, and probably no army letters 


have been go generally read and commended as his. His 
style is peculiarly racy, while his statements are reliable and 
his views comprehensive. The Potomac and the Rapidan is 
one of the most interesting volumes pertaining to the Rebel 


lion yet published, embracing many vew and brilliant de | 


tails of the Campaign in the Shenandoah Valley under Gen 
Banks, and of service under Pope, Hooker, McClellan, Burn 
side and Meade. 

*,* Orders from the Trade solicited. 

*,* Sent by mail on receipt of price. 





CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
117 Washington St., Boston 


FAIRBANKS’ 
SCALES! 
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Universally Acknowledged 
—FoR— 


Accuracy, Durability, and Convenience, 
rO BE THE STANDARD! 





The subscriber, having been appointed by the Governor 
and Council Commissioner to sel] the scrip for 324,000 acres 
of land granted by the act of Congress of 1862 to this Com- 
monwealth, for the promotion of Agriculture and the Me- 
ehanic Arta, now offers the scrip for Ove Hundred Thousand 
Acres at public sale. 

The income of the fund thus to be raised has been devoted 
by the Legislature to the support of the Agricultural Col- 
lege and the Institute of Technology. It is believed that no 
safer investment of money can be made, in these unecttied 
times, than in this scrip. It is no figure of speech new to | 
say, that land is the only real estate—the only property of | 
reliable permanent value. The scrip may be located at once, | 
or it may be held without care, or risk of loss, or the pay- 
ment of taxes, for location at any future time. Capitalists 
or companies, by locating these lands in large tracts, in those | 
States where slavery is going out, may find rich rewards for | 
their enterprise by organizing settiementa upon them. The 
erection of a school-house in place of a slave-pen, in any Jo- 
cality, soon doubles the value and price of land. 

Citizens interested in the Agricultural College and the In- 
stitute of Technology are urged to attend to this matter. 
Every acre of this land ought to be taken by the people of 
our own Commonvealth, who are its real owners, and whose 
interests require its immediate sale at a fair price. Fifty 
cents in gold may buy an acre of excellent land. 

Each piece of scrip is for 160 acres, and entities the holder 
to locate upon any Government lands which are open to 
private entry at $1.25 per acre. 

The title is direct from the United States to this Common- 
wealth, and the serip, by assignment in blank, under the 
hand and seal of the Commissioner, becomes a simple and 
sure title, which may be sold and transferred by mere de- 
livery. 

That our own citizens may have an opportunity to pur- 
ehase, I offer this scrip for sale to the highest bidder, upon 
the following conditions : 

1. The bids must be sent by mail or otherwise, to the sub- 
seriber, on or before the 23 day of July, 1864, in sealed en- 
velopes, warked ‘Bids for Land Scrip,” with the full name 
and residence of the party. The bids may be in this form: 
“T will take pieces of the Land Scrip, 160 acres each, 
at cents per acre, on terms advertised.” (Signed.) 

The bids will be ajl opened and recorded at one time, in 
presence of acommittee of the Council appointed by the 
Governor. 

2. Bids can only be received for 160 acres, or multiples of 
that number. 

3. One quarter of the price must be paid within ten days 
after notice of the acceptance of the bid shall be deposited in 
| the post-office, and the balance on delivery of the scrip in 
twenty days more. 

4. No bid of less than eighty cents per acre will be re- 
ceived. 
| 5. Bids by persons or companies of other States must be 

guaranteed by citizens of this Commonwealth. 
ILENRY F. FRENCH, 
6 and 7 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Nase. 
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A. M. McPHAIL & CoO., 


Om 


PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 Washington Street, Boston. 


Entrance To Factory no. 5 Avery St. 
15—ly 


PIANO FORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Masic for Parties. 


— 


JOHN SEWARD WRIGHT, 
PIANIST, 
13 Avery Street, Boston. 





Trrms—Teaching, per quarter, $20; Playing for Cotillon 
Parties —calling the figurese—37. 19—tt 


PAGE’S VEGETABLE SYRUP, 
FOR FEMALES. 


A Relief te Woman in her hour of Trial. 

This valuable medicine was first introduced in 1835. 
since which time it has been used by some of the first ladies 
of the country, and can be relied upon as giving the desired 


t 
t 


relief. 





Its object is to assist Nature, not thwart it. 
The formula originated with a Physician of high standing 
and extensive practice. 
It is purely vegetable, perfectly simple, and can be taken 
without the least danger to the most delicate constitution. 
Inquire for Circular at any druggist’s. 


GILMAN BROTHERS, 
109 Milk Street, Boston, 
| 





PROPRIETORS. 
31—3mis 
HOW TO SAVE COAL. 
Fil Hes PATENT 


LAMP-#HEATING APPARATUS. | 
For Cooking Purposes. 


With a common coal oil lamp or with gas. 

By the flame of a moderate-sized lamp, at a cost of a cent’s 
worth of oi], a very comfortable meal can be ecoked, and in 
less time than by any other fuel. Itisa decidedly “handy 
thing to have about the house.”’ 

For sale at the Agents, 


Messrs. WHITNEY & TAPPAN, 


No. 15 Winter Street. 
38—7w 





U. S. 5=20°S, 
FOR SALE, AND READY FOR DELIVERY, BY 


| 


| M. BOLLES & CO., 
| 


Ne. 90 State Street. 





4—tf 
BUY THE 
“PIONEER BOY,” 
$1.28, free by Mail. 
| WALKER, WISE & CO.-: 
| 30—3m BOSTON. 





| 


| PROPOSALS FOR LOAN. 





TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 6, 1364. 
| Toensure the greatest possible vigor in the operations of 
| the armies now moving against the insurgents, under brave 
and skilful Generals, upon a vast theatre of operations, ex- 
penditures have been increased beyond receipts from reve- | 
nue and ordinary subscriptions to the National Loan. 
Sealed offers will therefore be received at this Department | 
| under the act of March 3d, 1863, until noon of Wednesday, 
| the 15th day of June, 1864, for bonds of the United States | 
| to the amount of Seventy-five Millions of Dollars, bearing | 
| an annual interest of six per centum, payable semi-annually | 
| in coin on the first days of July and January each year,and | 
redeemable after the 30th of June, 1881. 

Each offer must be for fifty or one hundred dollars, or some 
multiple of one hundred dollars, and must state the sum, | 
including premium, offered for cach hundred dollars, in 
| bonds, or for fifty, when the offer is for no more than fifty. | 
| Two per cent. of the principal, excluding premium, of the 
whole amount offered must be deposited, as guaranty for | 
| payment of subscription if accepted, with the Treasurer of 
| the United States at Washington, or with the Assistant | 
| Treasurer at New York, Boston, Philadelphia. or St, Louis ; 
| or with the Designated Depositary at Baitimore, Pittsburg, 

Cincinnati, Louisvilie, Chicago, Detroit, or Buffalo ; or with 
| any National Banking Association authorized to receive de- 
' posits which may t to t t the b without 
‘charge. Duplicate certificates of deposits will be issued to 
depositors by the officer or association receiving them ; the 
originals of which must be forwarded with the offers to the 
| Department. All deposits should be made in time for ad- 

viee of offers with certificates to reach Washington not 
| later than the morning of June lith. No offer not accom- ° 
panied by its proper certificate of deposit will be considered. 

The Coupons and Registered Bonds issued will be of the | 
| denominations of $50. 3100, $500, and $1000. Registered 
| Bonds of #5000, and $10,000 will also be issued if required. 
| All offers received will be opened on Wednesday, the 15th 

of June, by the Secretary or one of the Assistant Secretaries, | 
! and notice of acceptance or declination will be immediately 

given to the respective offerers; and, in case of acceptance, | 
bonds of the descriptions and d inaté pref i will 
be sent to the subscribers at the cost of the Department, on | 
final payment of instalments. The original deposit ‘of two 
| per cent. will be reckoned in the last instalment paid by suc- 
! cessful offerers, and will be i d to those | 
| whose offers may not be accepted. 
| ‘The amount of accepted offers must be deposited with the | 
, Treasurer or other officer or association authorized to act 
| under this notice om advice of acceptance of offer, or as fol- | 
| lows: one-third on or before the 20th ; one-third on or be- | 
| fore the 25th ; and the balance, including the premium and | 
| original two per cent. deposit, on or before the 3th of June. 

















Aiatel * 
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For sale in every variety—as Hay. Coal, Rajiroad, Portable | ja terest to the Ist of July om the several deposits will be | 


Platform and Counter Scales; Butchers’, Druggists’ and 

Bankers’ Scales, &c., at their warehouse, 

118 MILK STREET, 
(Corner of Batterymarch Street.) 


118 


FATRBANKS, BROWN & Co. Se ee: 


4—-Am 
‘ 


| paid in coin on the 30th of June, and interest on bonds will | 
| begin July 1, 1864. 
| Offers under this notice should be endorsed “Offer for | 
| Lean,” and addressed to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
| right to decline all offers not considered advantageous is re- 


s.P.cHASE, 


41—lw Secretary of the Treasury. | 


| cil. 











REMOVAL. 


The office of the BOSTON. STENCIL WORKS, where those 
useful little plates for marking clothing with InpEueie INK 
can be cut in a few minutes, while customers wait, if desir- 
able, is removed to 1} Water Street, one door from Washi- 

Orders for large Stencil Work, Steel Stamps, Brands, Dies, 
Seals, EMBOSSING PRESSES, &0...promptiy attended to. 

Agents supplied with Dies, Ink, Boxes, Brushes, &c., 
at reasonable prices. z 


SUMNER & SON. 
41—3m 
WANTED, 
One or two business young men, to act as Canvassing 
Agents. To men of the right sort this is a good opportunity. 
Apply io person at this office. 16— 





THE NEW 


AMERICAN CYCLOP-EDIA; 


In sixteen volumes, 8vo, double columns, 750 pages each. 
TO WHICH IS ADDED 


The Annual Cyclopedia, 


— aNnn— 
REGISTER OF IMPORTANT EVENTS, 
For 1861 and 1862. 
Iu two volumes, (that for 1868 will be ready in April.) 


In view of the greatly increased cost of printing and bind- 
ing, the Publishers of this great National work have been 
constrained to increase the price aa follows : 


Cleth, $4 per vol.3; Sheep $4.753 half Ture 
key, $53 half Russia, $5.50. 

These works are sold by subscription, and may be obtained 
by remitting the price to the undersigned. Immediately 
upon receipt of the money, they will be sent by express, pre- 
| paid, to any address; or they will be sent, if so desired; ' to 
be paid for on delivery. 

Parties so desiring, may subscribe and take one or more 
voluines per month. 

Liberal Commissions allowed to Canvassing and Local 
Agents, 

Any of the books published by the above-named firm will 
be furnished at wholesale prices for cash on delivery. 

Special attention given te the supplying of Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries, at the lowest cash rates. 

We also have a fine stock of Photograph Albums, Picture 
Galleries, &c.. which we will sell cheap for cash. 

Catalogues furnished when desired. 

For further particulars call at our rooms, or address C, M. 
DINSMORE, Agent for 


D. APPLETON €«& CoO., 


No. 151 Washington St., epp. Old South, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 4 P.M, 
P.S.—All orders which do not give satisfaction can be re- 
urned by express at our expense, provided it is done imme- 
diately, and the goods are not damaged. 26— 


Treasury Department. 
Mar ]4, 1864. 
Notice to the Holders of the Three Years 
Seven-Thirty Notes falling due after Auge 
ust 19 and October 1, 1864. 














The three years seven-thirty notes issued under the act of 
July 17, 1861, are exchangeable at any time before or at ma- 
turity, for 6 per cent. bonds of the act of July 17 and Aug--. 
ust 6, 1861, when presented in sums not less than five hun- 
dred dollars. 

The three years notes were issued bearing date of August 
19 and October 1, 1861, and become due after August 19 and 
October 1, 1864. 

Holders of the notes, of either date, are hereby notified 
that they may be presented for immediate exchange for six 
per cent. bonds, with full coupons, drawing interest from 
July 1, 1864, up to which date interest will be paid, without 
delay, on the three years notes at the rate of seven 30-100 per 
centum per annum, 

The interest found to be due on the three years notes up 
to July 1, 1864, will be transmitted by the U. 8. Treasurer’s 
dratt, payable in coin. 

The six per cent. bonds which are exchanged for the prin- 
cipal of the three years notes, will be issued, drawing inter- 
est from July 1, 1864, the date up to which the three years 
notes are settled, and will be transmitted as fast as they can 
conveniently be prepared. 

Parties wishing to exchange the three years notes in the 
above manner, must send them to this Department, in sums 
of five hundred dollars or its multiple, endorsed, “‘pay to the 
Secretary of the Treasury for redemption,” which endorse- 


| ment must be signed by the party on whose account they 
| are to be exchanged. 


They must be accompanied by a letter stating the numbers, 
denominations and dates of the notes, and the kind, (Regis- 
tered or Coupon) and denominations of the six per cent. 
bonds wanted in exchange. 

The six per cent. Coupon Bonds, are of the denominations 


| of five hundred and one thousand dollars ; and the Register- 


ed Bonds are of the denominations of five hundred, one 
thousand, five thousand and ten thousand dollars 
When Registered Bonds are ordered, parties must state at 


| which of the following places they wish the interest paid, 


vis: New York, Philadelphia Boston, Baltimore, or New 
Orleans. 
Ss. P. CIIASE, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 





(7~ Blank letters for enclosing the notes may be had at 
office of the Assistant Treasurer in Boston. 39—4w 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


BY HIS EXCELLENCY, 
‘JOHN A. ANDREW, Geverner. 


A PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas, it is provided in the 17th section of the 176th 
chapter of the Acts of 1862, that whenever the Commission- 
ers of Pilots for Boston Harbor, or other persons properly 
authorized in said Act, shall recommend to the Governor and 
Council changes or modifications of the Pilot Regulations for 
the ports or places within their respective jurisdictions, such 
changes or modifications, if approved by the Governor and 
Council, shall be proclaimed by the Governor, and the same 
shall be published for four weeks successively, thereby hav- 
ing the force of law, and to be obeyed accordingly ; 

And whereas, a petition from the Branch Pilots of the 
ports of New Bedford and Fairhaven has been submitted to 
the Governor and Council, and recommended by the Ward- 
ens of the porta upon Bozzard’s Bay and Martha’s Vineyard. 
that the pilot regulations of said ports be modified by an In- 
crease of fees, as asked for in said petition : 

Now, therefore, be it known, that the following order waa 
passed in Council, May 12, 1864 :— 

Ordered, That for the period of one year from date the 
rates for Pilotage, as provided in chapter 176 of the Acts of 
1862. be so amended that the Pilotage from the porta of New 
Bedford and Fairhaven to Clark’s Point Lighthouse, both iu- 


| ward and outward, shall be Fifty (50) Cents per foot, instead 


of Thirty-five (35) Ceats, as is now provided, and that the Pi- 
lotage from the sea. inward to abreast of Clark’s Point Light. 
house, shall be Two Dollars and Twenty-five ($2.25) Cents 
instead of One Dollar and Ninety ($1.90) Cents, as is now 
provided. 

Given at the Council Chamber in Boston, this 12th day of 


| May, in the year One Thousand Light Hundred and Sixty- 


four. JOHN A. ANDREW. 
By His Excellency the Governor, with the advice of Coun 

OLIVER WARNER, 
40-4 Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


ASSESSORS’ NOTICE. 





Assxssons’ Orrice, Crry Hatt, 
May 2; 1964. } 
The Assessors of the City of Boston hereby give notice to 
the inhabitants of said city, and to all persons liable to pay 
taxes therein. that the office will be open from the first day 
of May until the first day of July next, to receive the valu- 


| ation of estates, and a)! persons liable to be taxed in said 


city are requested to bring in at the office true and perfect 
Mets of all the polls, and schedules and estimates of the es- 
tates, real and persona), for which they are liable to pay 
taxes. 

Persons holding estates in trust, whether for migors or oth- 


_ erwise, are particularly requested to furnish the Assessors 


with statements in relation to such estates. 

When estates of persons deccased have been divided dur- 
ing the past year, or have changed hands from other causes, 
the executors, administrators, or other persons interested, 
are respectfully requested to give notice of such changes af 
that office. 

The following enumeration may serve as a guide to assist 
inhabitants in making up their statement : 

Polls—number of twenty years and upward; real estate ; 
money at interest. and other debts more than they are in- 
debted to pay interest for; shares and stock in banks, insur- 
ance com panies, manufacturing and other incorporated com- 
panies ; public stock and securities of all kinds within or 
withont the State; goods, wares and merchandise, and other 
stock in trade ; vessels of all kinds, at home or abroad, with 
their stores and appurtenances; household furniture ex- 
ceeding one thousand dollars in value ; horses and carriages ; 
income from profession, trade or employment, exceeding six 
hundred dollars. 

Any person neglecting to furnish the Assessors with a list 
of all their personal property, within the time specified, shall 
be doomed at the legal meeting of the Board of Assessors, 
agreeably to the laws of the Commonwealth. 

No abatement shall be allowed tos person unless he makes 
application therefor within six months after the date of his 
tax bill. [Gen’l Stat. Ch. 11, Sec. 47. 

GEORGE JACKSON, Chairmen. — 
HENRY SARGENT, Secretary. * 2 
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COMMONWEALTH. 








our concern is with “England and the English,” 
not of the days of the Radical Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, Esq., but of those of the Conservative 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and the “progres- 
sive” Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
Does any Native American enquire “What is 
such a subject tome ?” Does any Know-Noth- 
ing, “pure and simple,” ask “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” An answer will quickly be forth- 
coming. We may ignore English politics, but 
English politics, or politicians will not ignore 
us; witness the recent and malignant outburst 
against the United States in the House of Lords, 
and Lindsay’s hostile motion in the House of 
Commons, the issue of which we shali learn in 
a few days. To refuse sympathy and fraternity 
to the British Working Classes'and Reformers, 
may accord with a shortsighted selfishness ; 
but is not to be justified by principle or policy ; 
for so acting we should be guilty of the suicidal 
folly of repudiating and weakening our friends, 
_ at the same time encouraging and strengthen- 
ing our enemies. 

For the Unrepresented Commons of England, 
a moral is deducible, a lesson is to be drawn, 
from the debate in the course of which Mr. 
Gladstone made the speech on which we have 
more than once commented. In a previous ar- 
ticle we stated the “moral” and summed up the 
“lesson” in the words of Jeremy Bentham :— 
“Justice for the many can be obtained only by 
making the ruling few uneasy.” Justice—ac 
knowledgment and recognition of the Rights of 
Man, rights spurned and scoffed at by the Par- 
liamentary majority by whom Mr. Baines’s 
motion was rejected, and not championized by 
Mr. Baines himself! 

Cave, Marsh, Whiteside, Newdegate, and the 
rest of the speaking opponents of the bill, de- 
serve credit for plain speaking, if for nothing 
else; their language demonstrating the un- 
changed and unchangeable character of the 
liberticidal faction calling itself Conservative. 
The reader will remember that the motion was 
rejected by 272 against 216, and that the an- 
nouncement of the numbers was received with 
loud cheers from the Conservative benches. 
Those loud cheers indicated not only the invol- 
untary self-gratulation of aristocrats joyous at 
having got rid of a measure making some con- 
cession to the unrepresented Commons, they 
also indicated contempt for that measure and 
defiance of the long-suffering and too-patient 
people. Those cheers were as the flinging 
down of a gauntlet in the political arena, and it 
there is spirit in England that gage will be tak- 
en up, that challenge will be accepted, and the 
combat so insultingly evoked by the aristocrats 
and their henchmen will be fonght out by the 
masses, fought out “to the bitter end.” 

One of the expressions of contempt on the 
part of the Tory opponents of the motion was 
the reference to the bill under discussion as a 
piece-meal measure, a scheme of “bit-by-bit re- 
form.” The sneer was not undeserved. “This 
was not the time,” said Cave, “for a compre- 
hensive measure of reform, still less was it the 
time for a bit-by-bit reform.” With Cave and 
Company it will never be the time for a com- 
prehensive measure of reform ; for if the peo- 
ple are quiet, it will be said “they are content, 
and do not want any amendment ;” if, on the 
contrary, they agitate, it will be said “Parlia- 
ment must not yield to popular clamor.” But 
Parliament will yield, as it has before yielded, 
to what is insolently termed “popular clamor,” 
if only the “clamor” be loud enough and of a 
character evincing an earnestness which will 
not be answered by “Nay,” save at the peril of 
those who dare thus to respond to the arguments 
of Reason and the claims of Right. 

But the sneer at Mr. Baines’s bill as a bit-by- 
bit measure was well-founded. The member 
for Leeds in proposing his bill showed that 
whilst the working-classes constituted three- 
fourths of the population, they were almost ut- 
terly excluded from the Representation ; and 
then, having piled up a mountain of statistics 
to prove the capacity of these unrepresented 
working men, he brought forth his mouse of a 
bill to admit within the pale of the Constitution 
a section merely, a minority of the said work- 
ing men; what Mr. Baines with questionable 
taste terms “the better part of the working- 
classes.” Conscious how little his small propo- 
sal accorded with his large argument, Mr. Baines 
added: “Me believed that many of the work- 
ing-classes, who would still be excluded from the 
franchise under this bill, were also as qualified 
to exercise the suffrage as any other.” But he 
offered his bill as ‘a safe measure ;” where now 
“one in five” male adults are represented, there 
would, under the operation of this bill, be “one 
in three.” Mr. Forster, representing the pop- 
ulous, industrial borough of Bradford, a gentle- 
man deservedly honored in this country for his 
masterly and eloquent defence of this Republic 
against the falsehoods and fallacies of Southern 
traitors and their English allies, intimated that 
the bill under consideration would, probably, 
bring into his constituency a number of working 
men equal to a third of its whole number ; 
that is to say the Bradford electors would consist 
of two-thirds middle class and one-third work- 
ing class voters. It is superfluous to add that 
the‘ great majority of the Bradford working- 
men would remain unrepresented in a legal 
sense,although not really so as long as Mr. Fors- 
ter is one of the sitting members. But Bradford 
would offer a favorable example of the opera- 


nition of the Rights of AN, they ask that a con- 
cession be made te a portion of the uarepresent- 
ed people. But such pitiful pleading is mocked 
at by the privileged classes. Not content with 
refusing reform. the privileged sneer at and rid- 
icule the bit-by-bit character of the reform ask- 
ed for! ‘Tories might, and would, refuse a de- 
mand for Universal Suffrage ; but if strongly 
backed by the vor populi such a demand could 
not be treated with contempt; whereas Mr. 
Baines’s bill encountered not only insolent re- 
fusal, but also ineffable scorn as something too 
paltry for serious consideration. ~ 

The moderate reformers whilst failing to con- 
ciliate the enemies of reform, fail, at the same 
time, to evoke that popular support which is 
indispensable to the carrying of any reform. 
To tellthe working-classes that they are de- 
frauded of their just rights’, that they ought to 
be represented as well as taxed, that their in- 
tellectual progress and excellent moral conduct 
under the most adverse and trying circumstan- 
ces, prove their capacity and fitness to exercise 
the suffrage, and then to “draw the line,” (like 
Dickens’s barber,) at the “better part of the 
working classes” as qualified to enjoy the 
franchise, excluding the great majority, is sim- 
ply an invitation, or intimation to the masses to 
stand aloof. No such paltry compromise of 
principle will evoke popular enthusiasm. Even 
though a few public meetings should endorse 
such a policy, and assemblages of delegates 
(wanting constituencies) should approve such a 
course, such manifestations, falling still-born, 
prove only that the veritable people have 
neither art nor part in such phantasm “move- 
ments.” To bring the veritable people into the 
political arena, the sentiments and sympathies, 
interests and feelings of the masses must be ap- 
pealed to, and they will answer to no rallying 
cry short of “For Equal Rights and Equal 
Laws.” : 

The moral we would deduce from the debate 
on the Baines’ bill is the absolute necessity of 
Reformers returning to first principles, and 
founding their demands upon the broad, solid, 
and everlasting basis of Eternal Justice. 

' The policy of compromise has been accompa- 
nied by advice to the unrepresented to ask for 
reform in the mildest possible terms, and if agi- 
tating at all, to make their agitation as inoffen- 
sive as possible, so as not to offend the preju- 
dices, or to hurt the susceptibilties, of the privi- 
leged classes. Of course, under this milk-and- 
watery regime of popular guidance there has 
been no agitation worthy of the name, no move- 
ment calculated to cause the slightest uneasiness 
to the ruling classes. In this state of thirgs the 
enemies of Reform tauntingly ask ‘‘Where is 
your popular agitation ? Where is the proof that 
the masses are not contented with things as they 
are? Where is the evidence that the people 
really want any more reform?” The lesson to 
be drawn from the recent debate is the impera- 
tive necessity of leaving the wishy-washy ways 
of the milk-and-water school, and imparting life 
and earnestnessto the movement for Reform by 
adopting and acting up tothe Policy of Princi- 

le. 

3 In his speech at the anniversary meeting of 
the Emancipation League, in Tremont Temple, 
(May 23d), Mr. Wendell Phillips observed : 


“Some three or four years ago, Mr. Cobden 
said, in a series of articles explaining the move- 
ments of reform and agitation in the British 
Islands, ‘The whole philosophy may be included 
in two words :—Pressure—Principle. Principle 
—Pressure.’ The educated masses courage- 
ously demanding the absolute right; and their 
pressure upon the Government to make it exe- 
cute, as far as it can, so far as practicable, so 
far as statesmanship avails, this absolute, theo- 
retical right.” 

Pity but that Mr. Cobden had, twenty years 
ago, seen the value of, and acted up to, his 
“philosophy” in relation to the question of the 
suffrage, as he did in relation to the Repeal of the 
Corn Laws. Had he thus seen and thus acted 
in reference to the citizen-rights of the Unrep- 
resented Commons of England, his own posi- 
tion in Parliament might have been very dif- 
ferent to what it is thisday. Outside Mr. Cob- 
den is still potential, but within the House he 
is merely a voice and nothing but a voice, be- 
cause that House, far from representing, only 
misrepresents the great body of the Commons 
of England. Notwithstanding Mr. Cobden’s 
sin of omission, his philosophy is sound, and 
its application to the case of the unrepresented 


i question. It is the corollary to Mr. Gladstone's 
not-to-be forgotten declaration :— 





“What I would state is this: every man, who 
is not presumably incapacitated by some con- 
| sideration of personal unfitness or political dan- 
| ger, is morally entitled to come within the pale 
of the constitution.” 


Every man is morally entitled to come within 
the pale of the constitution, with, says Mr. 
Gladstone, certain exceptions. Very well. It 
is for the Reformers to demand the right for 

| every man of sound mind and untainted by 
| crime, leaving to the Government to start ob- 
| Jections, to propose exceptions, and to give valid 
reasons for excluding any portion of the indus- 
trial, law-abiding classes from the enjoyment 
of citizen-rights. Mr. Gladstone has said it is 
not for the working classes themselves to invite 
the exclusion of any portion of their body from 
the Representation. He has said that “the 
burden of proof,” for such exclusion lies upon 
the opponents of the right of every man, &c. 
“It is for them to show that the incapacity of 
the working classes excludes them.” “It is on 
| those who maintain that exclusion to show on 
| what it rests.” “Personal unfitness” should ex- 
| clude, says Mr. Gladstone. The Radical Re- 
| formers say the same, they would not admit 
| lunatics, criminals, &c. If beyond these Mr. 
| Gladstone would exclude others, it is for him 
| to show their personal unfitness. But, says the 
| Chancellor, “political danger” may be another 
| objection. A very wide, vague, sweeping and 





“ Po- 


working classes of Great Britain admits of no | 


and substance of their programme of action : 
“Prineiple—Pressure. The educated masses ; 
le nanding the absolute right ; and ( 1 ag. 
their pressure upon‘ the Government to make 
it execute, as far as it ean, so far as practicable, 

hip avails, this absolute, 


antasm-mock- 
1 ch culminated 
the other day, in Mr. Pound Bill,” 
is at an end; and that, henceforth, the Policy 
of Principle will be the order of the day with 
the English Reformers. We observe that “the 
Universal League” had convened a Public Meet- 
ing, tobe holden in the Freemasons’ Hall,London, 
on the 22d of June, to initiate “a great national 
union of the middle and working classes,” for 
the winaing of “real, not mock reform.” “Our 
motto,” says the address of the Committee, “is 
‘The Suffrage for every man not morally or in- 
tellectually disqualified.’” A good motto, indi- 
cating an excellent programme, and, we trust, 
energetic action to — PRINCIPLE 
affirming “the absolute right ;” and PressuRE 
to make the Government acknowledge and 
recognize “the right of every man (not reason- 
ably disqualified) to come within the pale of 
the constitution.” 
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THE N. Y. CUSTOM-HOUSE FRAUDS. 


The Congressional Committee, appointed to 
investigate the frauds in the New York Custom 
House, have made their report. An Act of Con- 
gress authorizes the Collectors of ports to re- 
quire bonds in all cases where, in their judg- 
ment, it shall be necessary, that goods shipped 
shall not go, directly or indirectly, to the Reb- 
els, and the Act also requires that these bonds 
shall be given by the owner or captain of each 
vessel and shall be for the whole value of the 
cargo. In New York, Henry B. Stanton, Dep- 
uty Collector, had charge of these bonds, and it 
was his duty not only to see that they were in 
proper form and for the full amount of the cargoes 
respectively, but also to attend totheir safe keep- 
ing, so that they should not be given up till full 
assurance was had that the cargoes had not 
gone to the enemy. The report shows that 
these bonds were frequently for small fractions 
of the value of the cargo, that they were often 
given up in a few days after they were taken, 
and that many were invalid from the grossest 
blunders in form and execution. 

The following extracts trom the report relate 
to the connection of Henry B. Stanton with 
these frauds. 


The most disreputable circumstance attend- 
ing the bond business remains yet to be stated. 
In the latter part of the summer of 1863, it was 
rumored among parties engaged in the West 
India Island trade that the ‘bonds given in con- 
nection therewith could be rete up at the 
New York Custom-House. When these re- 
ports reached the Collector, Mr. Barney, though 
discrediting them, referred the matter for inves- 
oe to Deputy Collector Albert Hansom, 
who, in concert with the Naval Officer, Mr. 
George Denison, after weeks of painstaking, 
succeeded in obtaining indubitable evidence of 
the atrocious malfeasance. 

On being apprised of the facts, a thorough 
investigation was at once instituted by the 
Treasury Department, resulting in establishing 
the abstraction and surrendering, for pay, of 
bonds in the custody of the Ninth Division.' 
Thereupon Deputy-Collector H. B. Stanton, 
the head of the division, was suspended (Oct. 
28,1863.) His son, D. Cady Stanton, Bond 
Clerk, also from that time ceased to be connect- 
ed with the Custom-House. Privately, and to 
an extent publicly, this young man declared the 
abstraction and sale of bonds was his own act, 
performed without the privity of his father. This 
averment, he reiterated to the Committee, sub- 
stantially testifying that the bonds were pre- 
pared by himself, generally in an outer and ad- 
jacent room to his father’s ; that the parties then 
executed them before his father; that after 
such execution invariably they were locked up 
by his father until the next morning ; that after 
being carefully examined by him they were 
taken into his (witness’s) said adjoining room 
for record, where they were supposed to re- 
main until cancelled and surrendered ; that in 
this room he had at all times free access to 
them. He was quite positive that he never ab- 
stracted more than seven, or at most, eight 
bonds ; never any bond on same day or next 
day after its execution ; never abstracted and 
gave up at any time a bond as large as sixty- 
four thousand dollars. Repeated and careful 
examinations of the Bond Bureau however re- 
veal the abstraction or at least absence of sev- 
eral more: bonds than young Stanton admits a 
knowledge of, bonds not found in the record 
books of the adjacent room, but clearly proven 
to have been by registered memoranda of dates, 
manifests, &e. Additional to all this, the man- 
ifests of some sixty vessels known to have made 
trips in this trade are not to be found in the 
Custom-House. Who abstracted these bonds ? 
Was it for the purpose of abstraction they were 
never recorded? Have these manifests been 
put away to remove all vestiges of the existence 
of other bonds or the character of the ship- 
ments ? No trace of missing bonds as yet has 
been discovered of later date than Sept. 19, 
1863. 

In one instance the proof is circumstantial 
and positive that the terms of abstraction and 
surrender of a large bond of $64,000 was ac- 
tually negotiated before it was executed, and 
that within one hour after its execution the 
bond was given up and in the hands of the 
parties who made it. 

For various reasons this case seems to re- 
quire somewhat of detail; the bond was for a 
large amount, and whether at the time known 
or not does not clearly appear. It convoyed 
out of port two thousand barrels of pork and 
five hundred barrels of beef, to a party in Ber- 
muda, who was openly doing at the time, July, 
1863, a commission business “with,” if not “for,” 
the rebel States. 

The surety on that bond testified before the 
Committee that, through the intervention of a 
Custom-house broker of the name of Henry C. 
Smith, “within ten minutes before the bond was 
executed, the arrangement was consummated, 
that I was to pay $600 for the surrender of the 
| bond; that I was not to be sworn as surety,” 
&c. It appeared that the proposed surety de- 
| clined justitving or swearing that he was worth 
$64,000, and that the first price asked for the 
surrender of the bond was $650; that the brok- 
er, Smith, “went into Mr. Stanton’s room, and 
came back two or three times” before the price 





of $600 was fixed upon; and that surety then 
| insisted, “Now, if Mr. Stanton is going to sell 





clerk who did fill in the body of the bond for 
$64,000 is, or was a few days ago, a clerk there 


This witness also testified - in all these 
prelimi conversations and negotiations, 
only Mr. Stanton’s name was used anya brok- 
er or himself; that in several: subsequent simi- 
lar arran nts no other name was used ; that 
he never reason to believe or suspect he 
was not negotiating through the broker with, 

money to, Deputy Collector Stan- 


ness Ss on another occasion, when Smith, 
the broker, staid some time in the bond rooms 

iating for the surrender of a small bond, 

in a hurry, as it was just before "Change, 
he (witness) went into the outer or front room. 
Smith was not there; he then went to the glass 
door opening into Mr. Stanton’s sea room ; 
looking through it he there saw th leaning 
on the desk talking to Mr. Stanton; witness 
never supposed for a moment that there was 
anything else he was talking of to Mr. Stanton 
but that matter. The broker went back and 


not yield at all. Smith said that Stanton said 
it was just as much risk to take a small bond as 
a large one. On another occasion, when this 
witness was negotiating for the surrender of a 
bond, $25 split them, and finally it was settled 
by his (witness) agreeing to pay $100 before 3 
o'clock that day, Sa saying, as Smith re- 
ported, that he wanted to use that amount that 
day. The money was paid and bond had. 

The appearance and mpemeoere of this wit- 
ness, repeatedly recalled and carefully ques- 
tioned, carried conviction to the minds of the 
Committee that his statements were honestly 
made, intended to be truthful, and were trust- 
worthy. 

It is proper and just to state that the broker, 
Smith, testifies he only negotiated with D. Cady 


Stanton about the sale and surrender of bonds; 
that to and with the surety already spoken of 
he only made believe doing so; he pretended 
to see the elder Stanton about it, &c. 

The appearance of this witness during his 
first examination produced an unfavorable im- 
pression upon the Committee. The impression 
was strengthened rather than removed by re- 
calling him a second and third time. 

It is perhaps worthy of note that there is no 
evidence that the admitted seven or eight ab- 
stracted bonds were ever recorded to the outer 
or adjacent room. 

It is admitted that H. B. Stanton controlled 
the bond business; it is admitted that from the 
first the bonds were not taken according to the 
law authorizing them; it appears that many of 
the bonds were of deceptive and insufficient 
amounts; it further appears many of the bonds 
were defective in important formalities; it is 
proved and admitted by the two Stantons and 
Smith that the bonds were invariably locked in 
H. B. Stanton’s own desk the first night after 
they were executed. 

D. Cady Stanton swears he never abstracted 
over eight bonds—never any bond until some 
days after execution. It is proved that a large 
bond was delivered up inside of an hour after 
it was executed ; it is admitted and proved that 
a Custom-House broker professed to negotiate 
terms of sale and surrender of bonds with H. 
B. Stanton. 

It is proved that in one instance he entered 
Hi. B. Stanton’s private room, avowedly to 
make such negotiation ; that immediately after 
coming out, a circumstance previously connect- 
ed with surety followed, in which H. B. Stan- 
ton was a direct participant. 

It is difficult to believe that the broker Smith 
could have negotiated the surrender of the 
| $64,000 bond with young Stanton, in the pres- 
ence of two or three other clerks, passing in 
and out several times to consult the party there- 
to; and that with no previous knowledge or in- 
timation to that effect H. B. Stanton should 
happen neither to question nor properly swear 
the surety, who was a party negotiator to such 
arrangement. 
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THE NATION’S JUDGMENT. 


By the votes of a decided majority of the 
Representatives of the People, it has been offi- 
cially adjudged that Slavery, having incited 
and tenaciously upheld a ne conspiracy 
for the destruction of our National existence, 
ought to die the death of the wicked, and that 
the Federal Constitution should be so amended 
as never to authorize or tolerate its revival in 
any part of the Republic. ‘The Constitutional 
Amendment to this effect originated in and 
passed the Senate by an overwhelming major- 
ity; but the House yesterday failed to concur 
—a decided majority, but not the requisite two- 
thirds, voting in the affirmative. The check 
thus encountered was caused solely by the elec- 
tion of a majority of the members in 1862 in- 
istead of 1863. Had they been chosen at the 
\last regular Election in each State respective- 
lly, the result would have been affected as fol- 
lows : . 

From Maine, Mr. L. M. D. Sweat votes to 
uphold Slavery. He was chosen in September, 
1862, by 127 majority. Last September, his 
| District went against him by over 1,000 ma- 
jority. 

From New Hampshire, Daniel Marcy was 
chosen by the 1st District in March, 1863, by 
80 majority in 24,038 votes. He is a Copper- 
head of the South Carolina variety. Last 
Spring, his district went against him by over 
2,300 majority ; but he votes on for Slavery. 

From Connecticut, James E. English votes 
to uphold Slavery, as he was chosen to do. 
He had 1,030 majority in April, 1863 ; but his 
District gave 346 majority against his party 
last April. 

From New York, Messrs. Moses F. Odell, 
Elijah Ward, Homer A. Nelson, John A. Gris- 
iwold, and Francis Kernan,, were chosen as 
|*Democrats in November, 1365, and all but Mr. 
Griswold habitually vote on the side of Slav- 
‘ery. [Mr. Odell, we are glad to see, voted 
i right yesterday.] Each of them was nominat- 
_ed and elected a Demo:rat; but the revolving 
| year brought them severally into minorities in 
| their respective districts /ast November, amount- 
‘ing in the aggregate to 4,000; while Messrs. 
| Winfield and Ganson, who together had over 
, 5,000 majority in “62, were sustained in 63 by 
| majorities gn gs how the aggregate to less 
than 500. Yet all these, but Messrs. Griswold 
occasionally and Qdell semi-occasionally, per- 
sist in voting to uphold Slavery. 

From Pennsylvania, Messrs. Wm. H. Miller, 
Alex. H. Coffroth, Arch. McAllister, John L. 
Dawson and Jesse Lazear, were chosen as 
Democrats in Oct. 1862, by majorities adding 
up about 2,500. Last October, in a most des- 
|perate struggle and upon the heaviest vote 
ever polled in the State, the district of each 
went our way, by an aggregate majority of 
4,000; yet these Members keep on voting for 
Slavery just as though they had not seen the 
last returns. 

The case of Ohio is most flagrant of all. In 
the absence of at least fifty thousand of her 
gallant sons in the defense of their country, 
and under the influence of National disaster 
‘and discouragement in the Autumn of 1862, | 
|the State was carried by the Copperheads, who. 
polled an agyrezate majority of 5,577; carry-| 








pjmer 
on. a confirmatory to this belief, this wit- | Joseph Baily 
tated, 


forth two or three times. Mr. Stanton would | # 


Stanton; that he never approached H. B. D 


has been so clearly brought home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of the American people. 

The following is the vote, yesterday, in de- 
tail; eighty-nine Union and four Democrats in 
the affirmative, to sixty-three Democrats and 
one Union in the negative; twelve Union and 
thirteen Democrats absent or not voting : 


| Pa. 
le} Mich. 
.|R. B. Van Valkenburg ..N.Y¥. 
Pa./Elihu B. Washburne It. 


Til. Anson 


Reuben E. Fenton ..... «N.Y. William, 8. Holman 
Augustus Frank........N.¥. William Johnson 


j Mass. ohn Law 
John A. Griswold....... N.Y.|Frank C. Le Blond 
Pa.| Alex. Long 


lowa. James R. Morris 
Ct,| William &, Morrison 
Calvin T. Hulburd......N.¥.' Warren T. Noble 
I.|John O'Neill 
..- RI. George H. Pendleton .. .Ohi 
.-.Ind.\James C. Kobinson 





Benj. F. Loan 3 

John W. Longyear Mich. Sydenham E. A 

Jamea M. Marvin....... N.Y. Alex. H. Coffroth 

Joseph W. McClurg Mo.'Samuel 8. Cox 

Walter D. McIndoe Wis. Charles Dennison 

Samuel F. Miller. .......N.Y.'Philip Johnson % 

James K. Moorehead Pa. James Brooks........... N.Y. 

Justin S. Morrill Vt. Henry Grider 5 

++ eeeeeeeN.Y¥.|Agron Harding P 
Pa. Austin A. King.......... Mo. 
Pa. John B. Ganson ........ N.Y. 
Ill. Francis Kernan......... N.Y 


Pa. Mallory ° 
Ind. Benjamin Wood ........N.Y. 
James M. Patterson.....N.H.\Jesse Lazear 
Sidney Perham Me. Archibald McAllister 
Frederick A. Pike ' 
Iowa. John D. Stiles 
Mass.'Myer Strouse 
Me.|James S. Kolling 
Ohio. John T. Stuart 
Glenni W. Scofield Pa..Wm. H. Wadsworth y. 
Thomas B. Shanncn Cal.'Elijah Ward............N.¥. 
Ithamar C. Sloan Wis. John V. L. Pruyn...... ‘ 
Green Clay Smith Ky.\John R. Steele..........N.Y. 
Nathaniel B. Smithers. .. . Del. William Radford........N.Y. 
Rufus P. Spaulding ....Ohio.'John G@ Scott.. .........Mo. 
John F. Starr...........N.J. Fernando Wood.........N.Y. 
Thaddeus Stevens } 


ABSENT OR NOT VOTING. 
UNION REPUBLICANS—12. 


Towa, John R. McBride . 

. Theodore M. Pomeroy...N.Y. 

. William H. Randall Ky. 

H. Winter Davis......... Md. Edward H. Rollins....,.N.H. 
Ebenezer Dumont . William B. Washburn. . Mass. 
J. B, Grinnell Iowa. ‘Schuyler Colfax (Speaker). 11. 


DEMOCRATS AND BORDER 8TATE—13. 


Charles M. Harris Ill. Benjamin G. Harris...... 
Wells A. Hutchins Ohio. George H. Yeaman 
Anthony L. Knapp Iil.' Homer A. Nelson .......N.Y. 
George Middleton N.J.\Uharles H. Winfield.....N.Y. 
Nehemiah Perry ........ N.J.| William A. Hall ......... Mo. 
| Daniel W. Voorhees 
William H. Miller 
Gen. Ashley, of Ohio, we hardly need say, 
voted in the negative to secure the right to 
move a reconsideration, which he did next day. 
TWO SPECIMENS OF THE “‘CHIVALRY.’’— 
KEITT AND POLK. 


Lawrence M. Keitt. 


Another of the leaders and originators of the 
slaveholders’ rebellion has gone to his reward. 
| L. M. Keitt, the companion of Preston Brooks 
_in his cowardly assault on Mr. Sumner, was shot 
afew daysagoin one of the fights near Richmond 
—pierced through the lungs by a hireling bul- 
let,” to quote the grandiloquent phrase of one of 
the Richmond papers. He was colonel of the 
Twentieth South Carolina Regiment. 

This Keitt was a fair example of the kind of 
men produced under a system of slavery. By 
education and association he ought to have 
; been a gentleman; he came of a wealthy fam- 
and expensively educated, 





‘ily, was carefull 
was graduated with honors from the South Car- 
olina State University, had travelled abroad ; 
and thus had many opportunities to acquire the 
;manners and morals of a gentleman. But he 
was born amongst slaves, brought up with them, 
and the influences and temptations to which he 
was thus exposed were powerful and seductive 
enough to counterbalance all the training of 
the schools and of association with freemen. He 
became arrogant, cruel, a blusterer ; disrespect- 
ful of law; not only his habits but even his 
manners were corrupted; his scholarship did 
not chasten his style of oratory, which was bom- 
bastie and melodramatic ; his intercourse with 
his equals did not give him the self-command or 
the reticence of a gentleman—for he was loud- 
voiced, a bully, abounding in threats, and capa- 
ble, as the share he took in the attack on Sen- 
ator Sumner showed, of acting the part of help- 
er to an assassin, When, at another time, he 
rushed up to Mr. Grow and demanded, “What 
right have you to speak ?” being promptly 
knocked down for his impertinence, he was for 
a time quieted—as another of the slaveholders, 
Roger A. Pryor, was by the manner in which 
he was met by Mr. Potter. 

Keitt was, according to the Richmond Ex- 
aminer, “a fit type and model of the Palmetto 
State.” He was certainly a type of his class; a 
fair specimen of those arrogant masters who, | 
corrupted by the unrestrained license of the 
plantation, aspired to rule a nation of free 
workingmen as they ruled their slaves, by a sys- 
tem of terror; who carried their plantation 
manners and morals into public life, and were 
as lawless at Washington as upon their estates 
at home. 

The Fighting Bishop. 

That singular anomaly—by no means un- 

known in the middle ages when religion girded | 


scarce in these days—the Fighting Bishop—is | 
no more. America in all her annals can boast of 

or blush but for one— Bishop General Leonidas 

Polk, lately killed, as we are assured by Secre- 

tary Stanton, in one of the battles with Sher- 

man, in Georgia. 

Gen. Polk wasa West Point student, and the 
inheritor of a large property, including planta- 
tions and slaves. He graduated in 1827, when 
Bishop McIlvaine was chaplain at West Point, | 
and it was through the influence of this prelate, 
then a simple clergyman, that young Polk de- 
cided to enter the church. 

He was ordained a clergyman in 1831, and 
seven years after was made bishop, his diocese 
including Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 
In 1841 these States were erected into separate 
dioceses, and Bishop Polk retained that of Lou- 
isiana alone. 

On the breaking out of the rebellion, the 
bishop took an active part in promoting the 
schemes of the secessionists. and there was no 
doubt that his high ecclesiastical position ena- 
bled him to exert a wide and niiieeaas influ- 
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“BOSTON FAVORITE!” 


THE PET OF UNIONS. 
PRICE WHEN SOLD, 


ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY CENTS 


IN GOLD. 
TOO CHEAP. 


But CHEAP seems to be the word among the Retailers, for 
they complain that it is hard to get one dollar and fifty cents 
in gold for the best style of Ladies’ Serge Unions ; even the 
‘Boston Favorite’ seems a ‘‘dear article’’ to the Ladies. 

No Retailer will refuse ‘“‘Old Abe’s” currency at its current 
value, fifty cents on the dollar, and 


NOW Is YOUR TIME 


to lay in a good stock of Boots, for there seems to be a call | w, 


for ‘‘Honest Old Abe” for four years more, and if three years 
of ‘‘Old Abe” has produced 50 per cent. discount, five more 
will about finish the job. So don’t hoard up the “PAPER 
MONEY,” but keep it moving, and remember, Ladies, that 
you deserve to be cheated if you buy a Serge Boot for less 
than $1.50 in gold, or $3 in currency, at 50 per cent. dis- 
count—for no honest made Boot can be retailed less. Don’t 
blame the Retailer and tell him he is asking too high prices. 
Just offer him the OLD KIND oF MoNzY that was worth one 
hundred cents on the dollar, and you will find no rise, but 
lower priccs than ever. 
Retailers who want to sell 


WARRANTED GOODS 


ean do so by buying of the subscriber, as he takes all back 
that prove defective after a few days’ wear. 


“THE BOSTON FAVORITE,’ 


the best fitting Ladies’ Serge Union in the market, is sold at 
Retail by 


G. P. EDNEY, 
Cambridge Street; 


E. H. THAYER, 
Cambridge Street; 


G. LAMKIN, 


Tremont Row; 


J. F. SAWTELLE, 


Hanover Street; 


D. K. FORD, 


Hanover Street; 


J. M. PEVEAR, 
Washington Street; 


WHITTREDGE BROS., 
Washington Street; 


W. E. PEVEAR, 
Washington Street; 


MULCAHY and COTTER, 


Federal Street; 


| T. J. WHITTREDGE, 


Federal Street; 


D. H. BLANY, 


East Boston; 


on her sword with a vengeance, but happily iC. B. PEVEAR, 


W. H. M’INTOSH, 


LITCHFIELD BROB., 


AND MOST OTHER RETAILERS 


IN NEW ENGLAND. 








Grabellers’ Guide. 








Boston and Worcester Railroad. 
For Worcester, (4.30 Ex.) 7, (8.8) Ex.) 1.30, (2.90 Bx.) 4.30, 
6.30, (8.90 Ex.) 
ene ae 12.10, ay: 
Ww land rou 30, 2.30, 8.30. Steam 
Sunday, 6.30 P.M. . : bent, 5.50 


Old Colony and W ewport Railroad. 
and Ne i 

For N 8, 4.40, aa steam ) 

Piymouth, 8.45, 2.80, 

Fall River, be hen: 4.40, (5.30 Steamboat.) 

New York, Newport, 5.30 P.M. 

Cape Cod and Fairhaven Branch Railroads, 8, 4.40. 


ine Railroad. 


orthern Railroads, 7.30, 12, 5. 

Lawrence, 7, 7.30, 10.15, 12, 3, 5, 5.30, 6. 
Boston and Providence Railroad. 
“ene 7.26, 10.80, (11.10 Ex.) 4, (5.30 Steamboat) 
Readville vl and Hyde Park, 7.25, 10.90, 12., 2.30, 3.30, 4, 6, 
New York, (land route) 11.10 A.M., 8.30 P.M. Steamboat, 

6.80 P.M. Sundays 6.30 P.M. 
New . 7.25, 4.30. 
Newport, 10.30 A.M. 


Eastern Railroad. 

For Salem, 07, 7-15, 7-20, 8.0, 10.80, 12; 12.16, 2.90, 4, 5, 

‘ : ednesday, 11.15; Saturday, 10. 
toner fa rm 20.0, 123 arse 
n, 7, t 15, #1, 2.90, 18, 4, 4.15, 5, 5.30, 
+5.45,'6, 6.10, 17, 19.0. W. 11.16; Sat 
> ) ae ednesdays, ; urdays, 
Gloucester, i 10.30, 2.80, 5.30. 


* Via South Reading Branch from Boston & Maine Depot. 
¢ Vie Saugus Branch. 


Boston & Lowell and Nashua & Lowell 


For Nashua, 7, 8, 12,5.30. Moudays 11.90 P.M. 

© 4 and Northern Railroads, 7, 8, 12, 5.90. 

Lowell, 7, 8, 10, 12, 2.30, 5.30, 6. Mondays, 11.30 P.M. 
Taunton Branch and New Bedford & 

Taunton Railroad. 

New Bedford for Boston, 7.10, 3.40. 

Taunton for Boston, 8, 11, 4.30. 

Taunton for Providence, 8, 11, 4.30, 5.55. 

Taunton for New Bedford, 6.45, 9, 5.46. 
Stonington and Providence Railroad. 

Providence for New London, 7.10, 12.35, 1, 4, 7.12, 10. 
Return, 1.40, 7, 1.20, 5.15. 

Steamboat train leaves Providence 7.12 P.M. : 

Norwich and Worcester Railroad. 

Worcester for Norwich, 7.15, 10.30, 4, 7. 

Return, 1.50, 6, 11.90, 3.45. 

orcester for New London and New York, (Steamboat) 7 


P.M. 
New H New Lond d Stoni 
ew Haven, New London and Stonington 





Mi. 
Return, 10 50, *8.15, 5.55, *11.15. 
* Express trains. 
Western 
Worcester for Albany, 6.45, 10.06, 4. 
Return, 5.45, 9.10, 3.20. 
Worcester for Springfield, 6.45, (10.06, 4 Ex.) 4.15,10. Sun- 


day, 8 P.M. 
— 2.10, 7.15, 10.80, (1.85, 8.85 Ex.) Sunday, 10.10 


Albany for Pittsfield, 5.45, (9.10 Ex.) (11.45 Ex.) 8.20, 6.45. 
Return, 7, (10.20 Ex.) 2.45, (8.89 Ex.) 


New Haven, Hartford and Springfield 
a 


New Haven for Springfield, 8.15, 10.50, 2.55, 6.55, 7.15, 11.15. 
Return, 7.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 12. 
Hartiord for Springfield, 12.40, 6, 9.58, 12.15, 2, 4.90, 7.15, 


Return, 7.15, 9.15, 10.45, 12, 2.20, 6, 8.30, 12. 
Springfield for New York, 7.15, 12, 3.20, 6, 12. 
Middletown for Berlin, 8.15, 11, 12.40, 6.20. 

Return, 9.25, 11.50, 1.12, 7.12. 


New York and New Haven Railroad. 
— for New York, 2.15, 5.30, 6.45, 9.45, ae 065, 4.30, 
) “a 


m" 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 8.50, 5.30, 8. 
Bridgeport for New York, 2.50, 6.08, 7 
5.06, 5.40, 8.35. 
Return, 7, 8, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 5.30, 8. 
Norwalk for New York, 3.20, 6, 6.45, 8.03, 10.85, 11.39, 3.12, 
3.45, 5.42, 6.19, 9.07. 
Return, 7, 9.30, 11.30, 12.15, 3, 3.50, 4.30, 5.30, 8. 
Port Chester for New York, 5.20, 6.43, 7.90, 8.45, 11.59, 4.26, 
é 


Return, 7, 9.30, 11.90, 8.50, 4.30, 5.30, 6.90, 7. 
New York for Boston, 8, 12.15, 8, 8. 

Troy & Boston and Western Vermont 

Railroad. 
Rutland for Troy, 5, 11.45, 4.46. 
Rutland for Bennington, 11.45, 4.45. 
Troy for North Adams, 8, 4.45. 
ST sett ani Limonen Maleiad, 
well an wrence 

Lowell for Lawrence, 7.30, 10, bw 5.15. 

Return, 8.90, 12.46, 4,7. | 

Vermont & Canada, Vermont Central and 
Sullivan Railroad. 
Bellows Falls for Rouse’s Point, 10 P.M. 
Bellows Falls for Burlington, 12.25, 10. 
Mune iar fescoe Rect” berg, ans 
iver gunc on! rr. . 

&c., 1.15, 2.85, 11.55 P.M. ey : 
Montpelier for Bellows Falls, &c., 8.40 A.M. 10.07 P.M. 
—— for Burlington, 8t. Albans, &c., 2.63, 11 A.M., 

3.30, 5.25 P.M. 


rand Trunk Railway of Canada. 
Portland for Montreal, 1.10 


Portland for South Paris, 7.40. 1.10. 

Montreal for Quebec, 8 P.M. 

Montreal for Detroit, (7.45 Bx.) 10.05 A.M., (6.80 Ex.) P.M. 
Newburyport R 

Boston for Newburyport, 7.45, 2, 4.20. 

Boston for Georgetown, 4.45, 2, 4.30. 

Haverhill for Georgetown, 7.30, 8.40, 11.10 8.10, 4, 6.35. 

South Reading Branch Railroad. 
Boston for Salem, 7, 12, 2.30, 5. 
Keturn, 7, 9.50, 2.25, 4.55. : 
Boston, Concord & Montreal, and White 
Mountains Railroad. 
Concord for Littleton, 10.34 A.M. 
Concord for Plymouth, 10.46 A.M., 8.08 P.M. 
Northern (N. H.) Railroad. 

Concord for White River Junction, 10.30, 10.45, 8.20. 

Bristrol for Franklin, (Branch) 8 A.M. 

Coneord for Bradford, 3.10 P.M. 

Concord for Hillsboro’ Bridge, 3.10 P.M. 


. 








Steamers. 








Daily Line for Portland, Bangor, Mon- 
treal and Quebec 

The superior sea-going steamers, Lewiston and Mowrreat, 
will leave Boston, foot of India Wharf, for Portland, daily, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, at 5 o’clock P.M. Leave 
Atlantic Railroad Wharf, Portland, same days, at 7 P.M. 
Cabin fare, $1.50; Deck, $1.25. On arrival of boat at Port- 
land, cars leave for Montreal, Quebec, r, &e. 
WILLIAM WEEKS, Agent. 


New York, Newport and Fall River Line. 

The first class steamer Metropo.ts, Capt. Brown, leaves 
Fall River every Monday, Wednesday and Friday, and the 
Empire State, Capt. Brayton, every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, on arrival of trains leaving Boston at 5.30 P.M., 
for New York. A st runs in tion with this line 
to and from Providence daily, Sundays excepted. Fare from 
Boston to New York, #5. Deck, $4. 
GEO. SHIVERICK, Agent, 

82 Washington Street. 


Providence and N ewport. 

Steamers leave Providence at 2 P.M., or on arrival of trains 
from Boston, Worcester, &c. Return, leave Newport at 8 
A.M. @are 5) cents; Newport to Boston, $2. 
Norwich Line to New York. 
Steamer City or Boston, Capt. Wilcox, leaves New London 
every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 9.45 P.M. The 
Crry or New Yor«, Capt. Jewett, on Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, at 9.45 P.M., or on arrival of train which leaves 
Boston at 5.30 P.M., for New York. Landing in New York 
at Pier 39 North River, foot of Vestry Street. 
WM. DICKEY, Jr., Agent, 
: 79 Washington Street. 
New York,via Providence and Ston 

Cars leave the depot of the Boston & Providence Kaliroad, 
Pleasant Street, daily, Sundays excepted, at 6.30 P.M., ar- 
riving at Groton, Conn., at 9.30 P.M., for the steamer Com- 
MONWEALTH, Capt. Williams, on Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday, and the PLrmoutu Rock, Capt. J.C. Geer, on Tues- 
day, Thursday and Saturdav. Cabin passage, $5. Deck, #4. 
J. O. PRESBREY, Agent, 

Washington 


6 Street. 

Fall River and Providence. 
Steamer Braprorp Durrcr leaves Fall River at 8 A.M. 
Returning, leaves Providence at 3 P.M., stopping at Bris- 
tol Ferry and Bristol each way. Fare, 50 cents. 

New Haven and New York. 
First class steamers leave New Haven at 11 P.M. Retura- 
ing, leave Pier 25 East River, New York, at 3 P.M. 

For Provincetown. 

Steamer Gronae SHatruce leaves the end of Commercial 
Wharf, Wednesdays and Saturdays at 9.30 A.M. 


Che Commontocalth. 











PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY 


22 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The Commonwealth is an independent journal, devoted to 
the cause of Free Democratic Government. It will advocate 
the immediate abolition of slavery as the right of the siave, 
the duty of the Government and the necessity of the Re- 


ublie. 
g It will be devoted a to the illustration and vindi- 
cation of the only policy Promises permanent peace 
to this nation—the politica] and social re-construction of the 
South on the basis of Free I 


=a for New Haven, 12.10, 6.40 A.M., °2.85, 6.16 : 
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tion of Mr. Baines's bill, that borough contain- | (by Refi inadmissibl jecti 
. vy ormers) imadmissible objection. : bce! 
ing a great number of small tenements. Wheth- | litical danger!” Why that was the main argn- bam ee ore eee nyllinonsa 7 — ere 
r Mr. Baines’s bill included a “lodger cl “ag i i fest hare Gicd ikweke eae aeebliaksye il 
8 . ' ger clause ;" | ment against the Reform Bill of 1832, as against | has a mind to take me and not swear me, I will 
conferring the suffrage on occupiers of apart- Mr. Baines’s Six Pound scheme. That has | zo on the bond; it makes no odds to him if he : and became one of the Confederate generals. 
ments paying six pounds rent and upwards, we | been the standing argument against almost | sells this bond.” Smith Says, “I will go in and | over strty thousand on the home vote, oad seg His military career was not ceaiekcohty bril- Fa caren Lape — 
de iit Mate: Af ack ik dada be ‘ ; i |see him.” Was gone some little time. Came |ly forty thousand on that of the soldiers—the | 1" r i : > hy marr - 5 ame aarate 
o not know. , it wou comparative- | every reform, including the Repeal of the Taxes | }..-k and said. “That will be all right; he will | aggregate being 101,099, on the heaviest poll liant. He almost always fought with Bragg, Sut "Too ee 
ly worthless in London, and other large centres, on Knowledge; as it was the sole argument in | not ask you any questions at all.” Ted: “See lever nown. Every District but tuo — Le | 8 Aghia ee in fact he ps wre Or ie emeumeatih uh Me Ce Rapecetri for the 
where “lodgers” abound and comprise a great | support of Castlereagh’s Six Acts, the employ- | you sure of that?” He said, “That is under- | Blond’s and Finck’s—gave Union majorities | cone ogee we to ng Px ht _ aren at in England, fo tant icati with those 
number of the bést educated of the working | ment of spies, the dragooning of the people, the S00.” The cautious witness wanted it yet | on the home only once as hie ee taining information will be extensive, and itis believed that 
losses capacity “n_ peaceably t1eq | more distinctly understood that he Was not to | dier’s vote,and there is a majority against Slav- prose oe oe ee 
ified meinsedtec he of RO | -sseitansdiee: paarmed _— any annemabied | Swear to any amount at all. Again the broker | ery in every District but Le Blond’s, and per- DAVISEGINATION.—Instances are common . 
meen -chee. ane suffrage. | to petition for Reform “in the years succeeding | went in and came back with the assurance, “It | haps in that also. Yet Ohio gives fourteen | of the most afflicting separations of family re- TERMS, PAYABLE ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. 
The “moderate Féformers” who are “content _ the peace of 1815.” The “political danger” of | is all right; you will not be asked any ques- | votes habitually for fastening the Slave Power | lations by this unnataral war. Brothers, and hasten tee {0.00 
with half-a-loaf”’—for other people, in fact pro- | the working men going together asa class and | tions at all.” Thereupon he, the surety and on the country forever; and will continue to do!even parents and children, are found in the | 18, 20 & 22 MILK STREET, A club of ten copies 
: : 5 es ; the principal or proposed obliger passed from sotill the People can get at their misrepresen- | ranks of the hostile armies. One of the most ’ In each case an extra copy to the ome who sends the club. 
ng not to give half a loaf (or half a vote) to swamping all other classes, if invested with the ||; ° P Ree pi s : Recessary that papers 
= of the politically-famish eR : pine a oe wit © | the rotunda of E change, where these pre- tatives. Those votes have just turned the | touching cases of this kind is that of ason of aa may be made to clube st the eame rates. 
every one poli y- ‘amis ed, but a w | franchise, which, by the way, has never yet! Jiminaries had been arranged, through the out- | scale against Constitutional Amendment. jthe Confederate President Jefferson Davis, post-office. - 
loaf (or vote) to a minority, leaving the great | been seen in this country, was disposed of by | er or jacent room, into H. B. Stanton’s room, The self-styled Democrats have thus made| who is serving in the National cause on the 
majority still uncared for, do not pretend to | Mr. Gladstone himself: “I do not wish to use where t rei caatbee ane een a, gt oad - aeecnnrnin se pace pa Se ee 
‘i je of acti , a . | an re the was execut ore H. B. ey have chosen to take their stand an | bellion which bis father is leader ot. se 
found » 2 scapes E vee, oat Mig eaveed, erica ay Stanton, and, according to understanding, no | their fight on the maintenance and perpetua-j vis junior is the son of Eliza, late a slave to 
upon Expediency. y Propose a safe meas- | that it is a libel upon the working men of Eng- | questions were asked and no oath administered; | tion of Human Slavery, ‘sad cause of all our | the patriarchal Davis. An officer of the army 
ure,” they wish to “avuid giving alarm,” they | land; but I believe it to be an opinion entirely | that within one hour from that time he had the | woe.’ To vote to u it now, is like voting of Vicksburg who had heard of the fact, vert- 
+ to “oon ciliate™ thé ®ffénopol izers of political unjustified by reference to facts.” bond in wt ‘ i a ab being osgeal — i re ee the Chief J —— to! fied it a Se 4°" — wd pr 0 4 
° dn ission ‘“ snes . ton’s son ed up t y ot the nd, he eff. Davis, and sen street Ambassador , serpent’s t must the gne tha 
power Oy ning a sen ” to — — The very words of Mr. Phillips, together with }stated that hesdidat thas know the Depaty-Col-_|to France. We thank those through whose ent whom unrelenting fate compels to take 
ter part of the working clases eh | those of Mr. Cobden, may be most fittingly ‘lector had a son about the Custom-House ; never | action, however intended. the choice betwee | sides against his own son in a war for freedom. 


the “privileged.” Instend of demanding recog- | adopted by the English Reformers as the sum | heard of it until several monthgafter; that the |the life of Slavery and that of the Republic | —Cincinnati Gazette. 


it will also aim especially to copy from leading rnals in 
this country and fn Europe, such articles om ae the 
grer t contest as do not find their way into other Massachu- 


— 
proceedings of C will claim our atten- 
tion ; and here too, Guough cer W fas ire 

we shall constantly 


ing fourieen of the nineteen Congress Districts, | : dal Tageme™ sss i 
by majorities ranging from 36 upward. Last | ©D€®- The ioe regrow ara oe 
Fall, the panic had passed and the soldiers “0? og aes athe G y rte tl . 

voted, giving an aggregate Union majority of | Camp, he exc anged the lawn for the epaulettes, 
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All communications to be sddressed to 
F. E. KITTREDGE, pected to drop 

No. 22 Bromfield Street, Boston. Joshua,’’ said 

The Commonsoraith ie for sale by A. Williame & Co., 20 bad as thee 


1 ‘ashington &t.; Federhen & Co.. 18 Court 8t.; 
Dever & Co., 36 School 8t., by whom dealers will be sup- 
plied. 


HENRY DAMON. 
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